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DVERSITY is being turned to what we trust w 
“ glorious gain in Ireland. 
far the 


stances gave 


event of the week. The cir 
Prime Minister an 
happy talent 
wecks have 
the Government. 
Agreement 


to be 


is by greatest 
the 
exercising his specially 
The the 
distinct rise in the prestige of 
Treaty and the Irish 
achievements. And other facts seem 
their courses to help the Government. 
week by 





for reconcili 


events of past few caused 


Locarno are 


ment figures improving week, anc 


increased confidence in the Government has been refl 


are 


in the by-elections. 


temper in industry. For instance, the railway com} 


und the trade unions have agreed to Ict wages re 

as they are. Both sides have vielded. The great 
attack upon Mr. Baldwin has failed; the edge of 

weapon has been turned, and we need not be accused of 


that matter of 


Minister 


spitefulness if we as a 
assailants of the 
than harm. 

“ * * Pa 
The terms of the Irish 


the Thursday, 


say 


Prime have done him 


more good 


Agreement were 


night of December 3rd. The powe 


The boundary settle 


opportunity 


fact 


NEWS OF THE WEEK 


ill be 
ment 
‘cum- 
for 


ation. 


very 
The 


great 


fighting in 
The unemploy- 


| the 
ected 


There are agreeable signs of a pacific 


yANICS 
main 
Press 


the 


the 
much 


announced on 


‘rs of 


the Boundary Commission were revoked. The Report 
will be held up indefinitely but may become material 
for historians in the distant future. The 
remain The Free State is released from her 
obligations to contribute towards the National Debt and 
War Pensions. On the other hand she takes over liability 


for malicious injuries to property since 1919, and also 


boundary is to 


as it is. 


undertakes to increase by 10 per cent. compensation for 


malicious injuries between July, 1921, and May, 1923. 
The powers of the Council of Ireland under the <Aet 
of 1921 are transferred to Northern Treland which will 
be able to take the initiative in discussing common 
interests with the Free State. 
% A: 

In the House of Commons on Tuesday, When the 
Bill embodying this Agreement passed through all its 
stages, the Prime Minister was able to pay a handsonx 


to Mr. Cosgrave and his 
offered to 
to Mr. 


allowed no sense 


tribute to everybody concerned 

) ’ . 
colleagues who had spontaneously Increase 
the compensation to the victims of damage, Justice 
Feectham and Mr. J. Fisher who had 
of injured pride to stand in the way of settlement, and to 
Sir James Craig who had behaved most helpfully and with 
After all, the 


for as we suggested last week 


magnanimity,. work of the Commissioners 


has not been wasted, and 


we are flattered to sce that the Prime Minister has been 
thinking the same thing- the work of the Conimission 


has made both Irish Governments recognize how terrible 


the results of an imposed boundary would be. Thus 
failure, by a happy paradox, has made everybody more 
disposed to peace. Certainly the Conimissioners have not 
Jaboured in vain. 
* x x x 

The balance sheet of the Aercement is as follows. The 
Free State pays to Great Britain £150,000 down, and 
£250,000 a year for 60 vears, less a sum of £900,000 duc 
from Great Britain. The Free State pays a sum estimated 


at £1,000,000 for increased compensation, and the British 
Government surrenders wholly the speculative credit’ in 
the form of the promised Free State quota to the National 
Debt and War Pensions. Finally, the British Government 
agrees to make a final lump sum payment of £1,200,000 
to Northern Ireland in respect of the special constabulary 
necessitated by the nature the 1921 agreement. 
The only matter is whether Mr. 
will be able to prevail over his Republican and Labour 
shis 
from his record that he 


vague ol 


now in doubt Cosgrave 
wishes 


will 


Everyone in country sincerely 


and we 


opponents. 


him well, all know 


face his great difficulties with courage. 
* * x * 

On Monday, the Council of the League of Nations met 
at Geneva for critically important business. The Mosul 
controversy has to be settled and there is also the vital 
problem of disarmament. But before we come to these 
matters let us congratulate the League on its really 
remarkable promptitude im presenting the Report on the 
Greco-Bulgarian conflict. That incident has become 
much more important than the mere facts would warrant 
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hecause the form of the settlement will become a prece- 
dent The Greek and Bulgarian repre- 
sentatives on Monday offered their comments on the 
Report of Sir Horace Rumbold, the Chairman of the 
Commission of Inquiry, and the discussion was rightly 


for such affairs. 


adjourned because as the jurisprudence of the League is 
now in process of being built up, it is essential that there 
should be due consideration, 

P * * * 

On Tuesday the Council discussed the report of General 
Laidoner, who has been investigating the Turkish depor- 
tations in Mosul. and adopted the advisory opinion of The 
Hague Court that the League has full powers to deter- 
mine the frontier between Turkey and Trag and that the 
decision of the League will be binding on both parties. 
The interested parties, of course, will not be allowed to 
vote. Lord Curzon made an unfortunate slip when he 
informed the Turkish representatives at Lausanne that 
they would be able to do so. Mr, Amery expounded the 
British case, and Munir Bey, the Turkish represcutative, 
used the unfortunate phrase (as the special correspondent 
of the Times tells us) that 
important to be left to the hasard de Carbitrage. 


the issue of Mosul was too 
In other 
words, Turkey at present refuses to be bound by the 
opinion of The Hague Court. Munir Bey inpudently 
pointed out that a Freneh jurist had given quite a different 
opinion and added that The Hague Court was not com- 
petent to give judgment. Tt had, he said, heard only 
one side. The truth is that Turkey was invited to send 
representatives to The Hague and though she did not 


do so she sent documents. 
* a * * 


Turning from The Hague Court to the League itself 
Munir Bey said that it had no right to take upon itself the 
Who the the 


Only diplomats or politicians who ought to 


duty of arbitration. were members of 
Council ? 
stand for the interests of their own countries instead of 
delivering judgment on other people. Tle had no 
objection to the Council acting as mediator, but he did 
object to its setting itseli up as an arbitral tribunal. 
After an adjournment = which was really necded for the 


digestion of Munir Bey’s distressing tirade a vole was 
taken on the question whether the advisory opinion of The 
Hague Court should be adopted. The vote was unani- 
Mr. Amery as British repre- 
Munir Bey ostenta- 


tiously voted, but his vote was. of course, not counted. 


mous in favour of adoption. 


sentative naturally did not vote. 


He was afterwards assured that the vote of the Council 
did not by any means exclude the possibility of mediation. 
* * os 

In the interesis of Traq and of the unhappy refugees in 
the Vilayet of Mosul we trust that a solution will be found 
quickly. Let us repeat that we were never in favour of 
committing ourselves in Traq, but now that our consider- 
able expenditure has practically come to an end and 
events have made us responsible for the refugees we 
cannot sce how we could honourably abandon our wards. 
Some people talk as though our honour were not involved, 
but it certainly is. We must try to ensure a defensible 
fronticr for Traq, and then, provided that we are not 
false to a trust, the sooncr we are freed from our entangle- 
ment the better. [tis said by some of the Government's 
critics here that the Government are rushing into a war 
with Turkey. That is Nobody 
war ‘arnestly than Mr. Baldwin and = Sir 
The best means of safety is to have 


ridiculous, wants to 


avoid more 
Austen Chamberlain, 
the approval and support of the League of Nations. To 
win that approval is the British policy, and it is the only 


statesmanlike one. 
* k * * 


The Disarmament Committee of the League is continu- 
ing its work, but it is as yet hardly past the beginning. 


It is proposed to set up a preparatory Commission that 
will consist of ten members, one from each State repre- 
sented on the Council of the League, and an additions! 
eight or ten members from States that have a special right 
to be heard. 
representatives of America, 
Rumania. Before the Commission is formed the 
approval of the Council will have to be obtained, but that 
matter is not in doubt. A great advance in disarmament 
is the proper corollary of Locarno. 
a better opportunity and it must not be missed, 
* we x * 


Among these additional members will be 
Russia, Germany, Poland 
and 


There has never been 


M. Briand is to be congratulated on the events of the 
past fortnight. 
terrific calls made upon it in London and Paris. We 
trust that Sir Austen Chamberlain, a much less * tough” 
man, may return from Geneva without the exhaustion 


His physical endurance has survived the 


which seems to be a growing risk for European statesmen. 
M. Rriand and M. Loucheur carried their finance Bill, 
involving through the Chamber with 
dificulty. M. Briand had to make an almost passionate 
appeal to the deputics not to plunge France into chaos by 
The effeet of 


appeal reached the Senate too, where to our surprise 


inflation, 


SOT 


again turning out her Government. this 


there was no serious opposition, 
fe * * * 
On Tuesday a Council of Ministers approved the new 
further 
The new direct taxation will be framed to raise £ 4.000.000, 


proposals for taxation and fiscal economies. 
The field of the Income Tax is to be extended: railway 


rates are to be raised. The evasion of taxes and the 
export of capital are to be made more difficult. The 
recognition of the gravity of her position is growing 
throughout’ France, and thonegh M. Louchetr is bound 
to add to his present unpepularity, we believe that good 
demands for a 


sense will prevail over any ominous 


strong man who will save la patrie from the politicians. 
x “ % * 


The Military Directory in Spain, in effect the military 
stella, 


the 


dictatorship of the Marquis de has outwardly 


end. He 


nominally civiltan Cabinet, though actual government and 


come to an becomes civilian head of a 


administration will be to a great extent in the same hands. 


The return to such constitutionalism as Spain ha: 
must involve a dificult’ period of transition. So far. ilu 
King and his advisers seem to be acting wisely. They 


see that a dictatorship must not hang on until its su 
When its power is at its height, then is t 
We wish for the sake 
of Italy that Signor Mussolini showed any sign of realizing 
that truth, 
made us less sympathetic with Spain in her diflicultics. 


is Waning, 
moment to begin to lay it down. 


Some sympathy with Abd-el-Krim has never 


We therefore hope that this last step, which, so far as it 
voes, Is in the right direction, is a 
But including 
cducation, is lamentably backward in Spain, and progress 


genuime one towards 


constitutionalism. education, 


political 


is bound to he very slow if it is to be sure. 
* x % x 
The decision of the Amsterdam Socialist International 
the Russian trade unionists is ao snub 
General Council of the British Trade Union 
It will be interesting to see what the British 


not to meet 
for the 
Congress. 
leaders will do next, for they are under a pledge to try 
to bring Moscow and Amsterdam together in any case. 
On Tuesday they sounded the trade unionists of Berlin 
about a special Conference, but apparently received no 
The Continental 


evidently have nothing to do with Communism. 
* + * * 


cneouragement. trade unions will 


It would be impossible to enter into the details of the 
debates in the House of Commons on the Safeguarding 


of Industries. The debates have revealed the usual 
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hard and fast dividing line between those who believe 
in protective duties on principle and those who do not, 
The amount of safeguarding recommended, however, 


does little to justify the protests of the straitest 
sects of the Free Traders. So far twenty-four industries 
have applicd for examination of their cases; thirteen 


have been rejected by the Board of Trade, and of the 
other eleven only one hitherto has succeeded in getting 
a duty imposed. There is no exeuse whatever for the 
accusation that the Prime Minister is breaking his clection 
pledges. In his clection said in the most 
precise language that though a general tariff was not 


address he 


part ol his programme he was determined “ to safeguard 
employment in any eflicient industry which was imperilled 
by unfair competition by applying the Safeguarding Act 
or by analogous measures.” 

i x x * * 

Tn faxee of this most careful reservation it is dificult 
to understand how Opposition newspapers, even some 
reputable ones, can*allow themselves to fling out charges 
of broken faith. Our own conviction is that protective 
duties never help an industry as much as Protectionists 
And the price of goods, except in very special 
All 


we can quite believe that it is worth while to 


expect. 
eases, is neeessarily raised against the consumer. 
the same, 
help an industry through a crisis on the ground that the 
choice is between paying the price of Protection and 
paying for the “dole.” If the Safeguarding Act were 
not in full working order we should still hope, however, 
that the be persuaded to apply 
subsidics rather than duties. 
* * * * 

On Wednesday Mr. Neville Chamberlain made the 
interesting announcement that the Poor Law Reform 
We cannot regret this, though 


Government might 


Bill will be postponed. 
we admit the urgent need of reform. It 
that these delicate changes should be most carefully 
correlated with Unemployment Insurance. No avoidable 

be made and more time is needed for 
Examination of the draft proposals by the 


is essential 


mistakes must 
preparation, 
local authorities has revealed countless pitfalls, 

: * . * 

A certain appeasement has appeared in the Liberal] 
Party which threatened to be divided into two irrecon- 
cilable groups. Those who disapprove of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s land policy have naturally been resentful at the 
hint that his special political fund would be withheld 
from the party as a whole unless his land policy were 
adopted. On Monday at a the Liberal 
and Radical Candidates’ Association, Lord Oxford said 
that the right course was to lay Mr. Lloyd George’s land 

ihe the National Liberal 
All sections of the party would be consulted, 
Executive of the National Liberal Federation 

the modifications with the Liberal 
The N.L.F. Convention will probably 
Certain modifica- 


mecting of 


policy before Convention of 
Federation. 
the 
would then 
Land Committee. 
not meet before the end of January. 


and 


discuss 


tions ready agreed upon between Mr. Lloyd George and 
the Agricultural Committee of the Liberal 
Association were laid before the Association on Monday. 
adopted with only 


Candidates’ 


On Tuesday these modifications were 


one amendment. 
* x * # 


Mr. Lloyd George's 
agricultural land should pass out of the hands of private 


original plan provided that all 


According to the modified plan 
The County authorities 


owners on a certain day. 
the transition is to be gradual. 
to take over the ownership of farms when certain 
circumstances make a transfer undesirable. Moreover, it 
is to be within the discretion of the county authorities 
to administer their farms according to their present 


are nol 


methods instead of on the lines laid down by Mr. Lloyd 
George. Liberals may like the scheme better with these 
modifications, but for our part we object as strongly a8 
ever to nationalization under an alias. 

* * * * 

It is announced that Frances Lady Warwick has 
offered Easton Lodge, the home of the Maynard family 
in Essex, to house an International Labour University. 
We cannot say exactly what this may mean. Possibly 
it is no more than an answer to the Philip Stott College, 
where men can get admirable lectures on economics and 
may be certain that the teaching will not be Socialistic. 
A sectional University is a contradiction in terms. The 
Trades Union Congress will make a great mistake if they 
try to sect up a “class” University at a time when it is 
less difficult than ever for those whose education 
begun at the expense of the State to go on to a real 
University, old or new. We believe that any 
such plan would be approved by, say, the Workers’ 
Educational Association cr any of those who have tried 
to put the study of the humanities within the reach of 
wage-earners. The Trade 
they might have for education, and we trust that if they 
are now awakened, they will not make a false move, 
secking after truth and knowledge but hampering their 
search with the worst of all impediments, prejudice. 

* x a x 


Was 


cannot 


Unions have done less than 


The financial loss upon the Wembley Exhibition is 
now stated to be over a million and a half pounds, or 
rather less than the loss made on the first year. This 
estimate is for a minimum loss which may be greater if 
the sales of the assets are disappointing. An immediate 
call upon the guarantors for 15s. in the £ is a matter for 
sympathy with many generous people. We shall all 
share in the burden to some extent, as the Treasury’s 
share will be £900,000 more than the receipts from the 
It is of no use to grumble now at 
the 
We 


as a 


Entertainments Tax. 
mistakes 1924: 
incorrigible sinner of all. 


was the most 
to it that the 
permanent assct, not 


made in weather 
must see 
educational value remains 
dearly bought at the cash price now to be paid. 
* x x x 

The agreement on which the monopoly of the British 
Broadcasting Company rests has another year to run, and 
the Committee appointed for the purpose is considering 
the future policy. Everyone seems to agree that by its 
nature broadeasting must be a monopoly. The healthy 
British dislike of monopolies still exists, though the 
objections to them in the hands of the State, which to 
our mind are valid, grow feebler. The tendency of the 
evidence heard last week was in favour of the State taking 
over the Company’s assets and appointing a Commission, 
The 


would 


representing all interests, to conduct the business. 


paid, whole-time Commissioner, as proposed, 
plainly have great power. If the listeners who support 
the whole system are to the 


they would almost certainly get better terms and more 


have first consideration, 
favour from a company seeking their feces than from a 
State official, but we the general distrust of a 
monopolist company. On the whole, the present company 
has done extremely well by the listeners, in regard to the 
Publi ity is the anti- 


septic of monopolies in any hands, and publicity neces- 


share 


Variety of tastes to be prov ided for. 


sarily permeates this one. 
# * i * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
100 j; : on Thursday week 1003; a year ago 1013. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 86}; on Thursday 
weck 86}; a year ago 893. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 75 3; on Thursday week 75}; a vear ago 


79%. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 
THE IRISH SETTLEMENT 


i i is impossible to sympathize with those—fortunatcly 

they are few—who object to the Boundary settle- 
ment on the ground that it is another British surrender. 
“The usual thing!” they exclaim. “ Celtic Irishmen 
make a mess of things, insist on a policy which they 
want to repudiate when they discover the results, in 
fact put themselves entirely in the wrong, and then 
call upon England to pay the price of peace! And 
the worst of it is that there probably will not be peace 
afterall. The surrender will have been made for nothing.” 
It is easy to say such things and a sort of case can be 
made out to justify them. In our judgment, however, 
the prospect of peace in Ireland is worth paying a great 
deal for, and though we agree that peace is not certain 
(for the malcontents in the Free State may yet over- 
throw Mr. Cosgrave’s moderate Government) the prospect 
is a very fair one indeed. 

The Free State certainly had to be helped, for there 
had been genuine misunderstanding. We cannot go 
again into that ancient subject of the origin of the mis- 
understanding; it is enough to repeat that when the 
Free State Treaty was being negotiated the Southern 
Trish believed that Mr. Lloyd George had promised them 
a considerable gain of territory while the Northern Trish 
believed that he contemplated nothing but a minor 
rectification of the Boundary. If the principal spokesman 
of England was responsible for the misunderstanding, 
Englishmen cannot really complain of having to pay to 
set matters right. 

Although we cannot sympathize in any case with 
the complaints expressed in terms of money we may 
as well point out that the payment, or rather the writing 
off of debt, to which the Imperial Government has con- 
sented is not nearly so serious as is sometimes made out, 
The quota which the Free State was to pay towards the 
National Debt and War Pensions was never settled. 
So far not a penny has been paid. In the unhappy 
economic condition of the Free State the chances that 
any considerable payment would ever have been made 
seemed very small. But that is not all. It is generally 
forgotten that when the Free State agreed to pay a 
quota she also reserved the right to set against it 
certain counter-claims based partly on the alleged over- 
taxation of Ireland in the past. It may be regarded 
as certain that the Free State rulers would have made 
these counter-claims pretty nearly off-set the quota. 
Thus the real English loss is probably quite small. Yet 
again, the Free State has undertaken to pay rather 
more compensation to the unhappy loyalists of the South 
for their losses than they would otherwise have received. 
In fine the bargain is not so bad in terms of money, 
and from the point of view of peace it is a magnificent 
and encouraging event. Three communities have come 
together in the spirit of Locarno. 

The Agr which the the 
Boundary Commission and leaves the frontier as it 
was, though it is for the reasons we have already men- 
tioned a real help to the Free State, is, from a territorial 
point of view, a complete justification of the patience 
and restraint of Sir James Craig. By his Free State 
enemies, and by a certain kind of critic in England, he 
is always represented as a man of bitter animosity, 
hide-bound prejudices and _ territorial rapacity. No 
picture could be more untrue. Time after Sir 


coment re voke S powers of 


time 


James Craig has given proof of his essential reasonable- 
g g 


a 


ness. We may say here that we have received letters 
from Ulstermen who protest violently against the hope 
expressed in the Spectator that some day North and 
South in Ireland will be reconciled, and that the frontier 
will be obliterated. We do not propose to publish these 
letters. Nothing would be gained by publication, 
Sir James Craig is much wiser than some of his followers, 
We admit unreservedly that North and South wilt 
never join till the North actively desires fusion. That 
may be a long way off. But it is always foolish to lock 
a door and throw away the key, for some day you may 
want to use the key. You never know. A very good 
example of Sir James Craig’s wisdom is the readiness 
with which he has agreed to the arrangement about 
the the Council of Ireland. That Council 
which was provided for in the Act of 1920, and which 
was to be composed of representatives from North and 
South, never eame into Now its. theoretical 
powers have been transferred to the Government of 
Northern Ireland. This means that on the 
of the North the Governments of North and 
can meet together to consider matters of common interest, 
There is the germ of an ultimate reconciliation. 

The best way for the Free State to make Northern 
Ireland wish to co-operate is to cease once for all talking 
about adding to the territory of the South and forcing 
the North into some “ anti-Partition ” scheme which is 
entirely distasteful to the Six Counties. If the Free 
State would say in effect, “* We will prove to you that 
We will prove to you 


powers of 


being. 


initiative 


South 


we can govern as well as you can. 
that we are a law-abiding, industrious and_ peaceful 
people. We will prove to you that it will be worth your 
while to join us, though we shall never press you to do so” 
—then everyone inside and outside Ireland could begin 
for the first time to look hopefully at the door in which 
Sir James Craig has been wise enough to leave the key. 


A TAX ON BETTING 

ORD NEWTON’S speech in the House of Lords 

4 last week gave an admirable send-off to what we 
hope will be a really serious reconsideration of the 
proposal to tax betting. We have often advocated a 
tax upon betting and we are glad to notice that sup- 
porters of such a tax are now appearing in every group 
of thought, political or otherwise, except perhaps in 
the Labour Party. In particular, 
the Dominions are nearly all supporters of taxation. 
Lord Newton’s speech was as convincing as it was 
entertaining. It is ridiculous that when the Chanecllor 
of the Exchequer is searching every nook and cranny 
for a new source of revenuc the vast system of betting 
should be overlooked. Every other kind of amusement 
and sport is taxed. You pay a tax on your seat in the 
theatre; you pay a tax when you enter a football or 
ericket or athletic ground ; you pay a tax to hear good 
music—though this is really a tax on education. Why 
should betting go free? If taxation 
development of the things taxed, as we are aiways 
told that it does, then betting ought to be taxed more 
In its extreme form it is 


= s% 4 
ex-Governors of 


! 
' 

ne 
Hie 


discourages t 
! 
| 


heavily than anything else. 
admittedly a curse. 

There is only one real reason or motive behind all 
the arguments against the taxation of betting and that 
is the feeling among a great many respectable people 
that betting is asin. It is felt that it could not be taxed 
without involving the recognition of this sin by the State 
and that, therefore, the unholy thing must not be touched 
Lord Newton in his rollicking way smothered 
They do not deserve 


at all. 
such arguments with ridicule. 
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even the respect properly accorded to the respectable 
people who use them. They are mere prejudices as 
we shall show. It would be all very well if betting had 
hitherto had no protection from the law, but for a long 
time it has had numerous kinds of protection. Betting, 
for instance, is sanctioned by law on the racecourses. 
Most people will remember the curious lawsuits which 
resulted in a legal definition of a “ place.’ According 
to the law you may not bet in the street which is a 
* place,” but you may bet as much as you like on a 
racecourse, Which by some strange metaphysie is held 
to be not a “place.” This subtle distinction is now 
observed as dutifully as that other well-known distinction 
which requires a member of the House of Commons, 
when he wants to refer to the House of Lords, to describe 
And there are many other ways 
in which the law already recognizes betting. Special 
allowed by the Post Olfice for Press news 


it as “ another place.” 


La 


rates are 


including betting news. You have only got to ask the 


Fr 
Post Office for extra t lephones on a racecourse and the 
Post Office will rig you up as many as you like. The 
Home Office, as Lord Newton said, “ not to be behindhand 
Le, 
l 


in the good work,” will send any number of police to 
keep order where the betting is going on. Finally, 


a» 
taxcd on the income which they make 
Why, then, we ask 


should not betting be taxed ? 


bookmakers are 
out of their occupation. again, 

It is true that a man is not allowed, or at all events is 
not encouraged, to pay Income Tax on his betting tran- 
sactions because if he paid on his winnings one year he 
would want to be recouped for his losses the next year 
and probably every year afterwards. But there is no 
satisfactory reason whatever why cach separate betting 
transaction should not pay its toll. Lord Newton, 
quoting from the Committee of 1928, estimated that the 
annual turnover of the nation’s bets is about £200,000,000. 
Some people would place the figure as high as £500,000,000, 
Lord Newton pointed out the remarkable fact that in 
spite of the alleged shortness of money to-day racing 
stakes are of greater value than ever. Horse-racing, 
indeed, is one of the greatest capitalistic industries in 
the world. If we were to judge by the hundreds of 
thousands of men all over the country who rush out from 
workshops and oifices to buy each new edition of the 
evening papers this great capitalistic industry must be 
supported largely by Socialists. 

The only disputes worth conducting are about the 

methods of taxing betting and the amount that might be 
gathered in. 
Commons Committee of 1923, suggested that a 2) per cent. 
tax would bring in £5,000,000 a year. Lord Newton 
reminded the House that last year Lord 
who was formerly Governor of New Zealand, stated that 
the New Zealand tax on betting brought in a little over 
£600,000 a year. The population of New Zealand is 
about 1,800,000. Therefore, it is not altogether absurd 
to calculate, with Lord Newton, that a tax on betting 
her might yield as much as £25,000,000. 


There are only three possible attitudes, as Lord Newton 


Liverpool, 


said, towards betting. You can leave things as they are, 
or you may try lo suppress betting altogether, or you can 
discourage it, and incidentally make a revenue out of 
it, by taxation. The first two courses scem to us wholly 
undesirable. We do not 


turbed and in the enjoyment of the partial State support 


want to leave betting undis- 


it already receives with making it pay something in 
Nor do we 
ly crusade and would also be 


return, want to try to suppress betting. 





That would be a si wrong 


in principle. Certain means of money-making which are 


admittedly immoral or felonious must be suppressed 


Sir Henry Cautley, Chairman of the House of 





so far as the State can s@ppress them; but the argument 
that betting belongs to that category is quite untenabie. 
Economically there is no difference between spending 
a pound on a bet which gives you excitement and 
pleasure and spending a pound on some other amuse- 
between 
rambling in shares. It is only 

We are not, of course, by 
wicked and results of 


ment; and morally there is no difference 


betting on horses and ¢ 
excess that runs into vice. 


any means blind to the cruel 
excessive betting. 
If, however, a man has to pay a tax on every bet he 


will bet 
France and in the Dominions the totalisator 


will not bet more and the chances are that he 
less. In 
works satisfactorily. The State retains a certain per- 
centage for working expenses and a further percentage 
is passed on to charity. We suggest that in our present 


national condition the charity—if the totalisator were 
should begin at home, namely, at 
In other words, for a long time to come, 
Budget to 


W hich 


to be adopted here 
the Treasury. 
we should want the betting revenue for the 


avoid, if possible, that increase of Income Tax 


Mr. ( hurchill has ac 


: be ‘ 
of course, there are far mor: 


tually threatened. In Great Britain, 
race meetings than in France 
that the totalisator 


In any ¢ isc, 


or the Dominions, and it may be 
could not be set up So easily here as there. 
we cannot sce why the totalisator should not be combined 
with the taxation of individual bets through bookmakers. 


[t is often said that the totalisator would kill the 


( bookmake rs have managed 


book- 
makers, but in Australia t 
We cannot see why there should not be a 


to survive. 
betting transaction quite apart 
The two 


stamp duty on every 
from the 
concurrently, 

We shall be disappoints din Mr. Churchill if he does not 
hetting. The * the 
higher the taxation” is a very 


totalisator. methods could run 


turn his attention to principle 
greater the luxury the 
Betting 


champagne and tobaccs 


sound one. should be classed with whisky, 


» and carry a thumping tax, 


THE WEEK IN PARLIAMENT 
By NEw 
VAPTAIN WEDGWOOD BENN has been the parlia- 


His opposition to the 


MEMBER. 


4 mentary hero of the week. 
Safeguarding Resolutions was conducted with a sustained 
vigour and skill which astonished even his most ardent 
Benn enjoys the almost 


Captain 
distinction of being an entirely genuine Radical. He 


dislikes Toryism and Socialism and Mr. Lloyd George 


admirers. unIqué 


about equally. Anything in the nature of an import duty 


induces in him a wrath that approaches the sublime. He 
lashes himself into a white-heat of passion over a pair 


of nail-scissors or gloves—to hinder the import of these 


things is the foulest sacrilege. I am informed that he 


sat in the House for seventeen consecutive hours in two 


days, and can well believe it, for whenever I went into 
he was there, his feet, an alert 


1 ' } . . . i! 
the caamoel USUALLY Ob 


‘ ° } 1 
and fascinating little figure, enquiring, challenging, mock- 
ing, denouncing, and raising points of order. 
¢ uptam Benn is fi rhting and will probably fig] t to the 


end a lone hand. As 


il parliame hnoariah hi 


1 ' 


into the front rank, and he has borne the main burden of 
opposition practically single-handed throughout — the 
session. But he is out of sympathy with most brands of 
modern political thought, and although he is immensely 
popular in all parts of th House, by reason of his 
charm and a sense of humour whi will on n al 
moments of the tensest crisis, he has no political ends 


in the generally acee] 


In the | 


nothy and weartsome saicguarding debates 
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he received some assistance from Mr. Runciman and 
Mr. A. V. Alexander, who took himself rather too seriously. 
And he was also assisted by the inadequacy of the 
Government representatives. Sir Philip Cunliffe-Lister 
and Sir Burton Chadwick are a distressing combination 
in debate, and their efforts caused considerable dismay 
amongst the Unionist rank and file. It was something 
of a relief to learn that the resolution on packing paper 
had been postponed, for I don’t think we could have 
borne another one just then. The exclusion of the Press 
on Wednesday, December 2nd, due to the blinderings of 
Mr. Neil Maclean, annoyed many members of the Labour 
Party, who quickly realized that the Government had 
scored a good point against them by letting the motion 
go through. 

The debate on the Trish Treaty was uneventful. There 
were a few growls from Sir John Marriott and Colonel 
Gretton, and an excellent speech from Mr. Churehill, who 
is in very good form these days. Government stock stands 
higher than ever, and even the Press attacks are visibly 
weakening. This is no mean feat after ten months of 
fierce political strife. But a record which includes Locarno, 
the Irish Treaty, the Pensions Act, the Rating Act, and 
the successful avoidance of industrial strife, is too good 
for the crities. It all goes to prove that, given a good case, 
the platform is still capable of beating the Press. 

The divisions in the Labour Party have been exagge- 
rated. The quarre! is, after all, merely about methods of 
conducting opposition. And in justification of the rebels, 
it must be admitted that the Party has hitherto been 
extraordinarily bad at it. There is no question of dis- 
placing Mr. MacDonald. Ile the knack -- 
possessed to a supreme degree by Lord Oxford—of 
ingratiating himself with his supporters, but he remains 


has not 


the only possible leader. 

The Liberals remain in a sorry plight. But T hear that 
at their last meeting there was a distinet movement 
towards Mr. Llovd George. Poor Captain Benn ! 


ALTERNATIVE TO 
OF ‘THE 


TURNOR 


THE 
NATIONALIZATION 


By CHrisrorinr 


LAND 


m= GRICULTURE will be recognized as a national 

4 service and the farm worker, instead of being a 
wage slave, will be the servant of the State. In the future 
any farm worker will have the opportunity of rising by his 
own merits to the position of Director General of Agri- 
culture.” This extract from a recent LL.P. publication 
indicates the complete form of nationalization of the land 
and the agricultural industry that the Independent Labour 
Party have in view. In comparison with this Mr. Lloyd 
George is justified in saying that his policy does not 
envisage the nationalization of the land or of the industry, 
yet his statement remains unconvincing, since his seheme 
of State-ownership would pave the way for the fuller 
nationalization that certain people in this country wish to 
see. 

The sentence quoted above may appeal to men who do 
not understand country conditions and the needs of 
agriculture. To anyone who docs understand, it merely 
calls up a vision of chaos and disaster for the mdustry. 
The statement that “ the farm worker is a wage-slave,” 
though exaggerated, goes nevertheless to the root of the 
question, The danger spot is precisely that we have a large 
Jandless proletariat in England. In no other country is 
the farm worker so completely divorced from all direet 


interest in the land. Years ago Disraeli recognized this 


ominous position. With agricultural labourers outnum- 
bering farmers and landowners put together, propaganda 


on the lines of the I.L.P. policy is dangerous. I do not 
oppose it because it is a Socialistie policy. I would support 
Socialistic proposals to-morrow if I thought them sound. 
I oppose any such scheme of nationalization because | 
helieve it to be unsound, because I believe it would bring 
final ruin to the industry which we are all anxious to see 
again in a flourishing condition. 

In the mediaeval communal holding of land there was no 
idea of the State being master. The cultivators were, 
locally, their own masters. The idea of the cultivator being 
the servant of the State is the very antithesis of that, 
In spite of all that is said to the contrary, the relation 
between employer and employed on countless farms is 
satisfactory. The human clement the 
State— plays 2 dominant part. Ido not believe any State, 
whether Socialistic or Communistic, can be human. The 
Treasury must in the end have control; and we cannot 
imagine a Treasury endowed with humane feelings. 

What is needed is a barrier, an effective barrier which 
on the one hand will make impossible wild experiment 
with the nation’s land resources and, on the other, will 
lay the foundation for sound development of the agricul- 
tural industry and of the countryside. 

The only possible effective barrier is a multiplicity of 
small occupying owners : 


so lacking in 


not men who become OWNERS in a 
haphazard way, as happens now, but owners created under 
a sound system of land purchase. 
system (and we have the successful experience of many 


In devising any such 


countries to draw upon), the importance of giving the 
farm labourer a direet interest in the land must be kept to 
the front, 

We do not merely wish to see every possible labourer 
owning a plot of land suflicient to contribute substantially 
to the family income and to render the head of the family 
less dependent upon a cash wage (and the man who pays 
it); we want a special provision of credit to enable every 
suitable labourer to become a full-fledged smallholder, 
owning his 30 to 50 acres of land. 

Hand hand with 
must go detinite measures to improve the gen 


in the creation of small ownership 


ral condi 
tions of smallholdings organized marketing, organized 
transport, expert guidance, and demonstration, 

Mr. Lloyd George is right in regarding our 
It is not in an 


systent ol 
land tenure as being at breaking point. 
economic position, Landowners can no longer provide 
capital for farmers at 3°), below current market rates. 
The first measure towards sound development is to put 
the agricultural industry upon an economic basis. 

Mr. Lloyd George says that our system of tenure must be 
altered drastically, but 
would leave the present system of occupying tenancy 
untouched. The essential is to create a workable system of 
Land Purchase which will enable tenants to buy their 


his proposals, if carried ont, 


farms under reasonable financial conditions. It is neces- 
sary to imerease the number of small owners in order to 
secure stability. 

In spite of the present financial position of the nation, 
there is little doubt that, if the Government guaranteed 
tor $}°, on the eapital required to found a land purchase 
system, the would forthcoming. 
Under this plan the State would not be called upon to 
provide large capital sums, nor would increased State 
control of the industry be a necessary corollary. If the 
selling value of the land were fixed at the gross rental of the 
farm (minus statutory deductions) multiplied by 25, the 
farmer would get his land for an annual payment little in 
excess of his prescnt rental. The landowner would 
receive from the Land Bank a cash sum equal to 25 years’ 
purchase ; the Bank as mortgagee would receive 5°, from 
the farmer plus an annual sinking fund that would clear 
the debt in 36 or L0 years. Each year the farmer’s annual 


necessary Money be 
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oenicies 
payments would be less than the vear before, and certainly 
by the end of the tenth year would be far less than his 
present rental. 

Under this scheme the landowners would sometimes 
have to add one last sacrifice to their long list of sacrifices, 
since, were the farms sold in open market, they would 
often realize a higher price than the Land Bank would give. 
But, on the other side, the Jandowners’ responsibilities 
Ilis 


position in the agricultural world and in the social struc- 


and expenditure on maintenance would be reduced. 


ture of the nation would be greatly strengthened, and he 
would be in a sounder financial position in regard to the 
land which he retained. One of the great weaknesses 
of our countryside has been that ever since the Napoleonic 
wars the bulk of the land has been in the hand of too 
small a number of owners. 

We have now an opportunity of remedying the eviland 
removing the danger, if the Government will take the 
necessary steps to create a land purchase system and if 
Jandowners will support the Government in its efforts. 

It is inconceivable that a strong Unionist Government 
should not regard it as one of its first duties to create a 
barrict against nationalization. The landowners, who can 
visualize better than anyone else the danger and disaster 
that any attempt to nationalize the land would. bring 
upon the industry, must logically support the Govern- 
meut's efforts. in their own interest as wellas in that of the 


nation, 
SOCTE TY 


Ruskin half 


of the dav 


HEALTIL 
life” 


* economists 


THE NEW 

sig beac is bul 

a century ago, and the 

laughed him to scorn. That 
the the life 


everlasting truth was nought in thetr eves. 


no wealth wrok 
cconomics is the “law of 
therein —this 
That thrift — 


has to do not 


dwelling,” for which dwells 


to take another constantly abused word 
a state of Jife; 


were 


with money but with thriving, which is 
this also was nought. Ruskin’s economic treatises 
actually suppressed by the professional and public clamour 
against them, to which even his editor, William Make- 
Not that we can point 


self-righteous finger at those days, it being even now 


peace Thackeray, had to vield, 
any 
the invariable rule (see the practice of the Government of 
any day) that when economy is to be practised, health 
and cducation are the services chosen for parsimony, 
Such being ever the natural temper of the vulgar or 
political mind, and Ruskin’s dogma being nevertheless 
everlastingly true, we may welcome all efforts of intelli- 
gent good will to remind the nations of the ancient and 
modern truth, “ All that a man hath will he give for his 
fife * 
fessional students, but in such wise that the wayfaring 
man. though a fool, shall not err therein. Such an effort 
is now being begun by the New Health Society* lately 


and to teach the Jaws of life, not merely to pro- 


founded by a notable group of Ieaders in’ medicine, 


industry and polity (which latter may roughly be defined 
as the opposite of polities). The Society has chosen for 
its the *A nation’s health 
wealth,” which ave a form of Ruskin’s mighty declaration, 


motto words, is a nation’s 

Many Socicties and Leagues concerned with various 
aspects of health have already a good record of work done, 
and will continue it. The new Society has been formed 
with full and appreciative recognition of their work, and 
has a well-defined idea of the proper scope of its own, 
The subject is immense and various. The principles are 


simple, but their application is manifold. For instance, 
ihe great new (!) subject of maternity and infant welfare is 
a vast specialism, and already has several Societies devoted 
to it, and united in harmonious co-operation under one 
Sienna 


* Addrass: S 





ntinel House, 46 Southampten Row, W.C, L, 


gencral name and roof.* Any advocate of public health 
may quite properly have been concerned with the for- 
mation of that valuable League and yet be proud toshare 
in founding this new Society, which has before it, quite 
clearly, a field of work not yet adequately cultivated by 
any existing organization, official or voluntary. 

The diseases of civilization are our especial concern in 
this new campaign. Those older diseases, now happily 
disappearing, which are due, in large measure, to dirt, 
and which have yielded, like typhoid, for instance, to 
“primary sanitation,” such as Disracli gave us in his 
Public Health Act in 1875—those are not the urgent 
problem of to-day. That problem is, in extraordinary 
and unrecognized measure, a new one, made by this 
insolent and headstrong civilization of ours which has 
not yet learnt Bacon’s lesson that ** Nature can be com- 
manded only by obeying her.” Half a century ago, when 
the 
great cities, decimated their inhabitants, other diseases 
were relatively 


water-born diseases, now almost unknown in our 


now common and even rapidly increasing 


> 


rare. Something has “ gone wrong,” somehow, some- 
where ; we have run off the rails; we have the effrontery 
to dictate to Nature, and perish. We despise her and 


The of the New Health 


Society is here characteristic, explicit, new and urgently 


she destroys us. teaching 


needed we declare that civilization has produced manVv 
diseases almost unknown among primitive races living 
in their natural environment. The hospitals are crowded 


with sufferers from tuberculosis, cancer, rheumatism, 
arthritis and gastro-intestinal diseases, &c., due to wrong 
feeding, impure food and air, and lack of hygienic know- 
There is convincing evidence that if men will eat 
natural right take suflicient 


exercise, the diseases of civilization can be kept at bay. 


ledge. 
food, adopt habits and 
Out of 50,000,000 persons now living in these islands, at 
least 5,000,000 will die of cancer unless new and effective 
measures are adopted.7 

The considered and succinct statement of its objects 
made by the Society is as follows : 


‘1. To spread the knowledge of the newer discoveries science 
which concern the preservation ot health and the prevention ol 
disease. 

> To teach the advantages of right food, fresh air. sunshine and 
exercise through the medium of n papers, pamphlet hooks, 
wireless and lectures 

3. ‘To co-operate with local authorities, schools, churches, 
medical officers of health, trade untons, nurses’ and other women’s 
organizations, welfare centres and every other available agency. 

4, To influence caterers and heads of schools, college 3 and other 
institutions, to provide pure, natural and unspoilt food. 


5. To secure improvement in the quality and supply of milk, 
fruit, vegetables, bread and other foods by urging the best methodg 
of production, storage and distribution 

6. To prevent profiteering in food, and to IM PPOVe and che pen 
transport in order to reduce food price 

7. To adopt every available 
tamination and adulteration 
for this purpose.” 

It need only be added that Lord Oxford and Asquith, 
whose name heads the list of Founders of the New Health 
Society, is delivering an address on ** National Prosperity 
and the Nation’s Health,” at the Aldwych Club luncheon 
to the Founders this week; and [ only wish that I had 
the great advantage of hearing the wisdom of that 
veteran observer and thirker belore writing this very 
the 
the 


cone 
vislation 


means the 


food 


ot preventing 


Ol and to promote Ik 


inadequate attempt to serve the greatest of causes 


preservation, enhancement and ennoblement of 


highest thing we know, which is the being of Man, 


CRUSADER, 


a 


The National League for Health, Matei 
House, 117 Piccadilly, W. 1. 

+ In passing, let me book which teaches effec tively 
and accurately some of thos defiance 
of which by so many men and women to-day is followed by the 
is ** Physical Fitness in Middle Life,” by F.A, 
rd by Dr. Leonard Williams. (Cassell and 


nitv and Child Welfare, 
Carnegiv 
neme a new 
laws of exercise and diet, the 


direst penalties; it 
Hornibrook, with forew« 
Company, Ltd. 
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THE MIAMI LAND BOOM 
IX thousand people a day are arriving in Miami, 
“the magie city ” of Florida; they represent the 
biggest migration of fortune-seakers and the greatest 
influx of speculative capital that have ever been seen in 
the world. This is not “ fresh aut of Magic talk,” as 
exaggeration has come to be called in America, but a 
simple statement of fact. Such millions of money as 
are being spent in Miami were never poured into the 
South Sea Bubbie, such armies of adventurers never 
sought Spanish gold nor travelled over the White Horse 
Pass to the nuggets of the Yukon. The “days of 
Foriy-nine ” and Los Angeles’ recent decade of frenzied 
building were local and trifling affairs compared to these 
vaster activities in the south of the United States. 

I recently motored down from New York to Miami. 
A thousand miles away and more we began to see evi- 
deneces of the > Cars of every make, and from 
every State in the Union, were moving down the “ Dixie 
Trail” towards the enchanted land. When we come into 
the region of land developments we are flanked by 
notices such as these: “ Here realities are yours at prices 
others pay for visions”; “ Buy a homesite to-day beside 
this romaneeful lagoon ” ; “ In a spacious patio, beneath 
starry-studded skies, guests will dine and dance where 
caressing ocean breezes blow ”’—or more claboratcly 
still—‘* Here is eventuating the materialization of a 
mirage that has gripped the vision and artistic hopes 
of the man who made Palm Beach a Mecca for the 
élite.” 

With its sky-scrapers against a velvct blue sky, its 
miles of motors, whistling traffic policemen, secthing 
crowds and blinking electric signs, Miami is very like a 
miniature New York. The policemen, in shirt-sleeves 
and bow tics, with holsters on their hips, appear quite 
affable, but I was told that order is maintained with a 
stern hand. There is a regulation that foot passengers 
may only cross Flagler Street (the main thoroughfare) 
when the traflic is stopped. The story goes that two men 
attempted to dodge through the vehicles when they 
should have remained on the pavement. A policeman 
saw them and called them back. They refused to stop, 
so he whipped out his automatic and shot one of 
them dead as a warning to others not to risk their lives. 
Necdless to say, there are few “ jay-walkers” in 
Miami now. 

The hotel lobby was full of coatless and hatless brokers 
in shirt sleeves, their trouser-pockets bulging, if not with 
flasks, then with title deeds and contracts. In every 
manly bosom two or more fountain pens were clamped, 
ready to travel over dotted lines without any possibility 
of hitch. Thousands of dollars change hands on the 
vaguest rumour. 


" : 
* boom. 


Every day the newspapers display advertisements 
asking for “* salesmen who can earn £250 a week.” I made 
enquiries to ascertain whether this were not an exagger- 
ation, and found that it is a fact that there are hundreds 
of men making this much and more whose usual carnings 
in other parts of the United States are about £20 a weck. 
Frequently £250,000 of building sites are sold in a day. 
Brokcrage commission is 10 per cent. in Miami. Lots 
are often resold twice in a week. At least three thousand 
of the six thousand daily arrivals have money to invest. 
Sea frontage on Miami Beach is selling at £600 a foot. 
Plain sea, soon to be dredged and converted into 
islands, is worth £1,000 for each 100 by 50 foot patch 
of water. 


The following story, true or ben trovato, was going the 
rounds on my arrival, 


A “ buttcr and egg man” (thus 


are wealthy investors nick-named) from the West came 
to a broker’s office to know how he was to make a fortune 
quickly. He was a guileless youth, so the broker sold 
him one of the first pieces of sea offered to the public. 
He showed him the place, marked on his blue print. It 
was a valuable parcel, he said, but he omitted to mention 
that it was water, not land. A road would be built 
through his property, he added, and in a month he would 
treble his investment. So the youth pulled out his 
cheque book and signed at once for £5,000. This, of 
course, is nothing unusual in Florida. Very frequently, 
investers do not even look at the plans of their land, much 
less do they inspect the land itself. In fact, its situation 
and even its very existence is immaterial, provided some- 
one clse will buy. So far, there has usually been someo: 


ibe lal 


else, some wilder speculator to rush in where fi 
angels fear to tread. 

This youth, however, after he had paid his money 
insisted oF seeing his land. After some hesitation, the 
broker drove him to the beach, made a lordly gesture 
towards the Gulf of Biscayne, and explained how a re- 
inforeed conerete island would soon arise from the foam 
to make Venice pale with envy. The youth, somewhat 
to the broker's surprise, and greatly to his relief, was clated 
at his purchase. So the broker went on to expatiate on 
the magnificent causeway that would span the Gulf, 
passing right through his young friend’s property. But 
now the boy grew gloomy. “I have always wanted to 
own a piece of the ocean,” he said, “ and I don’t sec why 
you should fill it in at all.” 

* But how else could we build our causeway or proceed 
with the development ? ” cried the broker, in alarm. 

“IT don’t know,” said the butter and egg man, “‘ but I 
do know that you can’t mess up my water by dumping 
concrete into it. Unless you buy it back, of course.” 
And eventually the broker had to buy it back— for 
£50,000—in order to fulfil his contract to build a road. 

One of the biggest insurance companies in America 
has invested millions in Florida. The 
of one of the nationally known musical 
ment makers in New York recently left his firm to take 
a similar position with a Florida land development com- 
pany at a salary of £20,000 a year for ten years. 
doilar hotels are springing up like mushrooms, and in the 
sixty-five mile strip of country between Palm Beach and 
Coral Gables (which is just south of Miami) two new 
cities (Hollywood-by-the-seca and Boca Raton) 
arising, each with its palaces, swimming pools, honest- 
Also 


‘ 
about 


sales m: 


mre Ly 


; , te 
HIStrit- 


Million 


are 


to-goodness gondolas, golf courses, polo grounds. 
ten or more smaller enterprises, capitalized at 
£100,000 each, are being sold to an eager public through 
the medium of full-page advertisements in the daily 
papers. 

“There is no boom,” a broker insisted to me, mopping 
his brow, “ all America is flocking here to buy the climate. 
Yes, sir. This favoured sixty miles of shore, washed by 
the Gulf Stream, blooming with fragrant flowers, spanned 
by broad avenues with moss-hung oaks and palms, is a 
paradise and a playground in one. This country can 
afford to make a heaven on earth, if it 
three thousand dollars a front foot, and by golly, we'll 
do it!” 

Is he right? After paying a modest £2 a day 
for a week at my hotel, without meals (now at the 
height of the season I understand rocking chairs are 
hired at £1 a night), I drove away without having made 
up my mind. £30,000 for a little building plot, fifteen 
yards by thirty, seems an insane price to pay, even if it 
is on a beach where “ forty-five automobiles ean drive 
abreast,” 


even costs 


Francis Yreats-Brown. 
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DANGER 


Haroip Cox 


A RACTAL 

By 

MONG the many problems of modern life that give 
A cause for anxiety, the steady growth of mental 
disease IS one Striking figures are 


io be found in the Eleventh Annual Report of the soard 


olf the most sertous. 


of Control, issued this autumn. The report deals both 
with lunacy and with mental deficiency, As regards 
the former category. we learn that the number of * notitied 
insane persons under care” in England and Wales on 
January Ist, 1925, 
express the opinion that it will be prudent * to expect 
an average annual increase of at least 2,500 patients for 
Dealing 


was 131,551. The report goes on to 


whom accommodation must be available.” 
with mental defectives the report states that the number 
“ascertained ” up to the end of 192t was 48,778, an 
But a great 
* ascertained.” They 


throughout 


increase of 12.300 over the previous Vear. 
are 
scattered the 
country, and many of them are engaged in passing on 
their mental taint to future generations. Cases are given 
of feeble-minded have the 
of numerous illegitimate children, and who spend their 
Others, 
whose records are less public, transmit the taint of mental 
deficiency through the bonds of holy matrimony. The 
result is a steady increase year by year in the number of 
The financial side of the 
problem is alone sufficiently serious. In the year ended 
March 31, 1924, the total expenditure on the upkeep of 
the county and borough mental hospitals in England 
and Wales was £6,953,804. To this fairly substantial 
figure must be added the cost of the thousands of insane 
or fecble-minded people to be found in Poor Law institu- 
tions, and the uncounted numbers of defectives living in 


many defectives are not 


about in private families 


women who been mothers 


lives passing in and out of poor law institutions. 


mentally diseased persons. 


private families, a constant source of expense and anxicty 
to their relatives and friends. It is a curious result of our 
civilization that with all the improvements we have 
effected in the standards of living, of health and of educa- 
tion, the number of mentally diseased persons should be 
rapidly growing. 

Nor is England alone in her experience of the steady 
growth of mental disease and of its ugly consequences. 
The United States has long 


g been debating this problem ; 
Sweden has recently been giving serious attention to it ; 
more interesting still 
New Zealand. Most people would certainly be 
inclined to that 


healthy such as 


and it is occupying public atten- 
tion itt 
in a new and pre-cminently 
New Zealand 
yet it appears to be, relatively 
A recently- 


assume 
country mental disease 
would scarcely be known ; 
to the population, as serious as in England, 
issued report of the New Zealand Government states that 
there is a growing feeling of anxiety among the public 
at the alarming increase in the number of mental defectives. 
The problem was referred by the New Zealand Minister 
of Health toa Committee of Enquiry, and this Committee 
reports emphatically in favour of sterilization. By means 
ot sterilization the evil can be cut off at its source, for 
there is overwhelming evidence that mental deficiency 
is an hereditary disease. Those persons who for various 


reasons object to. sterilization 


never fully explained 
Undoubtedly in 
but in 


urge, as an alternative, segregation. 


extreme cases segregation is necessary, many 
cases lifelong segregation would be an act of callous 
cruclty. In practice segregation is often intermittent. 
As soon as an insane person appears to be cured he or she 
is let out, and may at any time become the parent of 
children who may inherit the taint. 


New Zealand Report (quoted by the Mugenics Revlen 


In the words of the 


for 


October, 1925) : 
for liberty. 


* Sterilization is not a high price to pay 
There are in our mental hospitals to-day 
men and women who suffer from recurrent insanity, 
who are admitted to the hospitals from time to time 
and discharged when they are better, and in the intervals 
between their admissions thev cohabit with their wives, 
ov husbands, as the case may be, and bring more defective 
children into the world.” By sterilization it is possible 
to avoid, on the one hand. the cruelty of lifelong scgre- 
gation, and on the other the danger of the propagation of 
mental The New Zealand 
mends that in suitable cases sterilization should be made 
a condition of from the institutions under the 
charge of the Department of Mental Hospitals, but that 
the operation must not be performed without the consent 


disease. Committee recom- 


release 


of the parents or guardians of the persons concerned, 
Very similar proposals were made by the Royal Medical 
Board of Sweden, which enquired into the matter two 
years ago. This Swedish Report (quoted in the Eugenics 
Review tor April, 1924) states that mental defectives seem 
to be more prolific than the average person, and that 
* the casiest and at the same time the safest way to pre- 
vent propagation by such individuals is to sterilize them.” 
Very properly the Swedish Report insists that 
circumstances take the 


even the appearance of a measure of punishment.” 


“under no 
character or 
‘This 
warning is very important in view of the blunder made by 
of the State legislatures in the United States, 


which some years ago were scrambling to imitate one 


must sterilization 


Man 


another in passing Acts to make sterilization a punish- 
Several Acts 
since been judicially condemned as ultra vires, and the 


ment for sexual offences. of these have 
result has been a confusion of the American mind on the 
real issue, namely the value of sterilization as a humane 
method of protecting future generations from the constant 
growth of mental disease. 

The attitude of the English authorities on the subject is 
The Board of Control in their Re port, 
£50 


the subject, and the various voluntary organizations for 


one of hesitation. 


which occupies nearly pages, do not even mention 


{ 


dealing with the problem of mental deficiency seem to 
be equally reluctant to come out into the open in favour 
of the only effective method of preventing the trans- 


Whi there should be 


so much timidity about the matter it is difficult to under- 


mission of this hereditary disease. 


stand, The operation is not at all serious. In the case 


of a male it takes only a few minutes and the patient 
can resume his ordinary occupations within a couple of 
thre 
recovery is slower, but there is no serious risk attached 
to it. Nor is there, 


any destruction of sexual capacity. 


days. For a woman operation takes longer and 


either for the male or the female, 
The Oi and only 
effect is to deprive the patient of the power of producing 
children. Ifthe parents or guardians of a mental defective 
think it is desirable to take this precautionary measure, 
why should anybody object 

The only definite objections that are ever put forward 
in public are two. One is purely theological in character, 
It is based on the belief that the purpose of procreation 
is to produce souls, and that consequently to deprive a 
man or woman of the power to procreate involves a 


possible reduction in the number of souls destined for 


heaven. Without attempting to analvse all the intri- 
cacies involved in this argument, it is suflicient here to 
that the 


debarred from producing souls for heaven i 


point out mental defective would be equally 


he or she 
were segregated in an asylum, or locked up in one of 
Phe 


persons who are alarmed lest the removal of the risk of 


His Majesty's gaols. other objection comes from 


com eption should lead to illicit intercourse. There might 


bea of plausibility in this argument a illicit inter- 


4 ry 
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course by mental defectives were at present unknown. 
As a matter of fact it is extremely common both among 
feeble-minded girls and young men, and both are indiffer- 
ent as to the results. It is difficult to understand how any 
person with ordinary human feelings can think it desirable 
that feeble-minded children should be brought into the 
world solely for the purpose of emphasizing the unchastity 
The obsession of sex seems indeed in 


of their parents. 
From the 


many minds to destroy the power of reason. 
human point of view sterilization of mental defectives 
is desirable because it would relieve many unfortunate 
people from the hardships of segregation ; fromthe national 
point of view it is desirable because it is the only effective 
method of diminishing the now ever-increasing load of 
mentally diseased persons, unable to discharge the duties 
of citizenship, unable to maintain themselves, able only 
to pass on their terrible taint to future generations, 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


— inspired philosopher who described for all time 

the dawn of that moral consciousness which differen- 
tiates man from the animals did not touch upon the 
question of giving. Yet there is nothing more distinctively 
human than the desire to give. It is as human as modesty, 
as worship, as pity, as remorse, as the sense of the beauty 
of the evening light. There is no animal so high that he 
knows how to give, and no savage solow that he does not. 
A child who cannot yet speak will smilingly offer its food, 
and, as it does so, the religious comment on the theory 
of evolution lies for a moment in a clammy biscuit — it 
is a gift. The day when humanity received an infinite 
Honour, marking once again its utter differentiation 
from the brute creation, may not unworthily be celebrated 
as a day of gifts. 

But, however heartily we may uphold the principle of 
Christmas giving, the practical problems of Christmas 
presents remain to be grappled with. We cannot give to 
everyone, and the first thing to be settled is, who not to 
give to. Symbolism tends to materialize, and convention 
often petrifics a gracious custom into an irksome tax. 
Is it not true that the tax of wedding presents has to-day 
reached “a pretty pass”? How often are they merely 
the price of an invitation to a wedding, and an indication 
that the giver would like to continue the acquaintance 
after the customary change of name? In the same way 
there is something sordid in the exchange of expensive 
Christmas compliments whose necessity both sides deplore 
and neither dares to discontinue. Should we not at ell 
risks stop this silly traffic and leave ourselves a little more 
money for more spontaneous giving? It is right perhaps 
to give alms in accordance with a list of names, but not 
what we usually mean by presents. The list tends to get 
longer—-and the pleasure less and less—till the sense of 
grudging destroys for the giver the whole grace of the gift. 

Children are always told that in giving a present they 
entirely the taste of the receiver. They 

Their instinct forbids what their reason 
has not yet power to enforce. We are inclined to think 
there is a great deal to be said for this instinctive point of 


regard 


should 


seldom do so. 


view, though it does at first seem contrary to reason. 
No one, of course, would be so silly as to offer what he 
knew would not please his friend, but has he not a right 
to get a little ordinary pleasure out of his own gift, apart 
from the thought of the recipient? To refuse this 
is, we think, to limit unduly the “cheerfulness” to which 
the giver fecls he has a right. It is so pleasant to buy 
really think charming and fecl no 
Besides, the most 
How often do we 


something that we 
sense of extravagance or selfishness. 
pleasing gifts do speak of the giver. 


as 


I always like that thing; it reminds 


hear SOTHO Say 


——— sae 


me of dear So-and-so, somehow it is like hin” —or her, "Py 
take a very plain example of what we mean, suppose that 
a woman of the cultivated class desires to give a |ittle 
offering of affection to a friend belonging to the hand. 
workers, perhaps to bring her a present from a far country, 
andsay the present (which has no relation toan alms deed) 
takes the form of an ornament. Unless it 
taste less crude than her own, the recipient will be dis. 
appointed in it. She very naturally wishes if to reflect 
the giver, to be a keepsake which will bring her gentle 
friend to mind. If she, on her side, offers a present, 
something entirely belonging to the workaday world 
Where the 
two friends are of equal education, the same thing holds 


represents a 


in which she lives will he the most valued. 
good. The cbvious effort to do violence to one’s known 
proclivities should not show in a present, otherwise we 
risk the deprecatory comment “he thought that would 
do for me.” We suppose the ideal thing is to find some- 
thing which combines the taste of giver and receiver, 
symbolizing for the moment the sympathy between them, 

The ideal, however, can seldom be attained, and we 
think there can never have been a time when the difliculty 
of selecting presents was as great as it is now, because 
differences in income and ways of life between intimate 
friends and relations were never as great as they are now. 
It is not easy to give to some one who already “ has 
everything” —as the saying is 
and love him, and possibly it is also diflicult to choose well 
from the richer side. The tendency in that ease is to be too 
practical, and a present should not err on the side of useful- 
Various odd little conventions prove that this is 
the general opinion. We may give each other gloves but 
not boots, a rug but not blankets, certain sorts of 


however well we know 


ness. 


food 
but not others, a lamp but not coal. One wonders some- 
times if it would be possible to standardize Christmas 
presents; we mean, whether a fashion could be set and 
followed for the giving of some one special article, preferably 
Dickens tried to make of 
et. 
The tradition his genius revived still lingers, but it does 


one which takes many forms. 
certain forms of rich food the customary Christmas 


not suit the habits of to-day, and it is already dying. 


It belongs now almost entirely to the past, and ms 
to suggest early Victorian furniture and the convi- 
viality which rejoiced in bringing together distant and 
often uncongenial relations to pull crackers round a large 
fire. Midwinter makes the giving of flowers on any large 
seale impossible, and Christmas cards are not presents 
at all. They do, however, suggest what might become 


a very pretty fashion in present giving, to suit all purses, 
namely, the sending of pictures. teproductions ” to-day 


are so cheap and so charming that they are witl 


grasp of any person of taste, and can be suitably offered 
even to a millionaire who can, in’ his turn, offer 
something as costly as he chooses. A good turn 
might thus be done to struggling young artists whose 
welfare never gets the consideration so freely given to 


Books, perhaps, would make the next best 
Their worth depends little on their 
There is a 
after 
Probably 


tradesmen. 
‘general present.” 
price, but almost entirely on their newness. 

the seeker the 


whole world of books, and in it 


suitable in presents ean find limitless scope. 


no educated man or woman exists who would not be 
pleased with the right book. Of course, when we give it 


we have always to remember that the recipient has very 


likely got it. No matter. How often has it oecurr: dd to 


us all to read a classie in a cheap new jaeket which 
has looked down on us in more decorous form from) our 
top shelves for vears? The rich and Jearned, such as 
seck out first editions, can always rejoice the heart of the 
learned and poor by giving one. They thermselves have 
all the pleasures of the chase after it, while imagining the 
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joy they are going to create in the heart of a ee 
sportsman. It is, however, by no means only scho ars 
who like books. Think of all the memoirs, light and 
serious, all the novels, good and wicked, all the detective 
stories and shockers which come out yearly, and have 
come out for years and years. Surely among these 
something can be found to the mind of the least tech- 
nically * bookish ’’ person. Think again of the poetry 
books of all sorts and sizes, from little snippets in smart 
covers to the complete works of the greatest men of g¢ nius 
—from Shakespeare’s sonnets to selections from Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox—-via the Sitwells. Years ago there was one 
set of present receivers who did not care for books, and that 
was the children. It used to be thought that books made 
rather a plain parcel, the expression “ good at his books” 
was not quite dead, and it suggested a rather uncom- 
panionable child. Altogether, the present of a book was 
apt to be a disappointment, but nowadays any age and 
type of child is provided for by writers, illustrators and 
bookbinders. They give as much pleasure as any present, 
to those little recipients to whom Christmas is the Great 
Day. Greater than birthdays, because it is everybody's 
fete day, and no one feels the little pangs of jealousy 
which ought to be hidden, but do not hurt the 
less or fail to cast their little shadows at a_ birthday 
party. 

Here in England, however, no fashion is ever quite 
are we not the only country which never had 
a national There be a national 
Christmas present here even for one year. We want to 
The 


most wonderful shop windows in the world display them- 


compelling 


costume ? will never 


exercise our whims when we give, and why not ? 


selves at Christmas to help us to do so. 

There is one traditional Christmas custom which we 
all regret, yet no general movement has ever been made 
to alter it. Is it necessary that the biggest bills of the 
vear should be sent in exactly at Christmas time ? Would 
it not, we foolishly ask ourselves, be better for trade if these 
very practical warnings against extravagance could be 
deferred ? But how delightful it would 
be if there were a season in the year when casting care to 
the winds we steady-going breadwinners could throw up 
our caps and determine to be generous before we were 
Alas! Such idle thoughts belong to Christmas 


dreams ! 


It is impossible. 


just, 


A NEW PLACE FO. 


PHEASANTS 


| different scasons different birds find their optimums 
- the sum of conditions which favour their breeding 
and survival. This year has provided the pheasant with 
its optimum ; and, as it happens, the species has spread, 
to the pleasure of farmers and naturalists as well as 
sportsmen, to fresh fields. Now that heavy November 
winds have torn the leaves from the trees and the bracken 
beneath lies flat, 
frequent ; but it 
its of the woods, nor the flooding of the markets 


the shoots that novelists call battues 


become is not the fed and cultivated 
pheasar 
with a seductive food that are of importance. Pheasants 
are not ne 
world, especially West Africa, they flourish best in very 


low scrub and roost on the ground or very near it. Indeed, 


cessarily woodland birds. In some parts of the 


they have become such groundlings that they seldom 
consent to fly at all. The better part of the species has a 
special fondness for wet places, even for absolute marsh, 
Now in this wonderful season. it is not the health and size 
of the woodlanders which interest and surprise, but the 
appearance of large broods in parts of the country where 
no trees are and where once the pheasant was a rara avis. 


On some of the South Lincolnshire marsh or fen farms 
pheasants are to be seen running about the stubbles or 
crouching in the sugar-bect crops in many hundreds. 
They even invade the farmyards and consort with the 
hens, and are scarcely to be distinguished from young 
turkeys. Their multitudinous appearance in such places 
is a more or less new phenomenon. There are no woods 
or spinneys or trees, no hedgerows even; and in conse- 
quence the tally of small birds is and has been smaller 
than anywhere clse owing to the difficulty of finding 
The more thoughtful farmers have seen in 
this paucity of insect-eating birds a negative cause of 
various plagues that affect the vegetables, and flowers, 
A few sittings of 


nesting sites. 


grown intensively on these black soils. 


pheasant egos 


ggs were hatched purposely, not to provide 
game or sport, though this was a subsidiary inducement, 
but that they might play the part of robin, hedge- 
sparrows, wrens and warblers. The rapid growth of the 
population of pheasants has astonished everyone con- 
cerned. The birds find quite congenial nesting places and 
roosting places in the reeds and sedges of the dykes that 
serve for hedgerows. They number thousands on a single 
farm ; and some at any rate of the more intensive farmers 
are wholly persuaded that they are a godsend to the crops. 
Their favourite food is the wire-worm, and in places what 
may be called pheasant propaganda has been carried out 
by accurate reports of the number of deleterious bugs dis- 
covered in the crops of individual birds. Pheasants, of 
Hungry pheasants will eat 
almost anything. to find 
even the unsavoury turnip tentatively pecked by hungry 
birds, where, owing to over population, food is somewhat 
But they are as useful on the highly cultivated 


course, enjoy spilt grain. 


It is possible —experto crede ! 


searcee, 
farm as are poultry in an orchard, because they choose a 
dict first. 

The fen country proper is not the only unexpected 


meat 


region where pheasants have multiplied surprisingly. 
They are usually thought of as roosting in trees, but they 
always nest on the ground ; and the nest is what matters 
most. So pheasants, in this most congenial season, have 
grown from companies to battalions in any treeless spaces 
that offer good ground cover. One example is an ex- 
farm used for some years as a dump for London rubbish. 
In spite of a vast number of vermin bred in the same place 
the pheasants have flourished inordinately. While the 
rooks attracted to such rubbish heaps do a certain 
amount of harm on the farms the pheasants do as much 
good, 

Some of our economic ornithologists have for years been 
investigating the food of birds; and they have coine to 
the general conclusion that almost all birds do more good 
than harm on the farm. Carrion crows, rooks when thei 
numbers are excessive, sparrows (especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Midland towns), wood pigeons in certain 
imported little owl make 


areas and seasons, and thi 
perhaps a complete list of exceptions, though particular 
species may be harmful in respect of particular crops. 
Greenfinches are a bane to crops of seed mangels, jays are 
too fond of green peas, and bullfinches may damage fruit 
trees, and crossbills young fir plantations. But even the 
sparrows (which feed their young on insects) and pigeons 
(which swallow buttercups) have compensating uses toman. 
Most do so much good that the harm is not worth con- 
and some few are benefactors without sub- 
traction. If a list of benefactors in order of merit were 
drawn up two species would head it in those parts of 
ribs of the 


sideration : 


hedgerows —those 


They are the plover and the 


England unblessed by 

comely shape of England. 
pheasant ; and both have been abnormally DANY this 
autumn, May their stock increase, 


W.B. 2%, 
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AN ANNOUNCEMENT 


The following announcement appeared in the Times 
of December 3rd :—- 

We are informed that a change in the proprictorship 
of the Spectator took place in the summer, when Mr. 
St. Loe Strachey disposed of the control to Mr. Evelyn 
Wrench, who has been adirector of the paper for some 
years and has been managing director since January Ist, 
and to his father, Mr. Frederick 5. Wrench, for many 
years a Commissioner of the Irish Estates Commission. 
Mr. Philip Agnew has also taken a holding in the 
company, while Mr. Strachey retains a substantial 
interest and will continue to contribute regularly. 


Mr. J. B. Atkins, who has been assistant editor of 


the Speelator for many years, and acted as editor 
during part of the War when Mr. Strachey was suffering 
from ill-health, has been appointed editor. There will 
be no change in the poliey of the Spectator, which will 
continue to be independent in outlook. 

It is understood that the proprictors of the Spectator 
propose to follow the example of the Times in formu- 
lating a scheme for the purpose of safeguarding future 
transfers of the controlling shares the object: being 
to ensure, so far as is humanly possible, that the 
ownership of the Spectator shall never be regarded as 
a mere matter of commerce to be transferred, without 
regard to any further circumstances, to the highest 
bidder, or to into 
unworthy hands, 


fall, so far as can be foreseen, 


Mr. Evelyn Wrench, after spending some years in journa- 
Jism, founded the Club in 1910, and has since 
devoted himsclf mainly to furthering its work. ‘The society 
was granted a Royal Charter in 1922 under the title of ~ The 
Over-Seas League.” and has now a membership of some 32,000 
in all parts of the world. He was also first chairman of the 
English-Speaking Union, and subsequently became honorary 
secretary, a position which he still holds. 

Mr. Atkins, having contributed to the Spectator since 19038, 
became an assistant editor in 1907, in succession to Mr. John 
Buchan. He was previously London editor of the Manchester 
Guardian. We is the author of The Life of Sir W. I, Russell, 
of the Times. 

The Spectator will celebrate its centenary in 1928, 


Over-Seas 


THE THEATRE 
CONVERSATIONAL DRAMA 


jurker wise in attempting to bring The MJudras 
Hlouse up to date ? Had it frankly placed in’ its 
remote period all) periods before the War remote—- 
even to the extent of dressing it in the costumes of 1910, the 


Was Mr. 
been 


are 


mannequin parade of Act TEL. would, of course, lave lost its 
power of appeal to the women critics of modes. On the other 
hand, the household of the Huxtables (in Act J.) the dowdy 
virginity of Denmark Lill,” would not have seemed so unreal 
as it does when it is supposed to be contenmporary with days 
when six unmarried youngish persons would never consent 
to he immured ina suburban retreat, keeping pet frogs, expect- 
how dyou-doing, good-byeing, murniuring 
to lunch ?~ and tidying up in time for the 
middle-class 


ine husbands, 
will vou stay 
tromendous gong which summons the English 
te its roast beef, roast potatoes, Yorkshire pudding, and apple 
tait. Mrs. Tluxtable, theirimpenitent anti-Malthusian mamma, 

ould not have worn a lace cap, but, with grey or gold hair 
hoally shingled, would have faced her smaller female family 


ime it skirt as short as theirs. And Mr. Huxtable?) Well, the 


scaii-made trading type is relatively constant; but he, very 


likely, would not have shut the window into the garden with 
*we don't want the ladies to hear this.” * spread 
himself to the awful enjoyment of imparting scandal” ty 
the men, 


before he * 


If we are confronted, in a play of atmosphere, in a loos ly. 
strung study of environment, in a criticism of social deficiencies 
by these anachronisms, what does it matter that the collar 
mislaid in the wash, and sentimentally annexed by Miss Julia 
Huxtable, is now the collar of Mr. Owen Nares? Or that 
Major Hippisley Thomas admits to having fought in the War - 
meaning the war to end war, and not the South African one » 
What does it matter that the municipal priggishness of Phitip 
Madras has (I think) been slightly softened or shortened » 
He still hungers after drains and dentistry, “and suchlike 
in the L.C.C. ; still worries about the Great Woman Question . 
still has a delicately nurtured wife to whom he pays the compli- 
ment (as he thinks it) of treating her like a man. > But oh. 
why don't you flirt with me Phil?” and she is of 
the truly feminine type that plunges into a business man’s 
office, wanting to be taken out to luncheon ; 
are not entertained at the Berkeley. and so on, rather often. 
and are not flirted with by their husbands, there be perils 
Majors and other people. You never know. 


says she ; 


because if women 


about 

‘To-day I think Jessica (Philip's wife) would have been almost 
as bored by him as Twas. His talk is eminently play bookish, 
livresque, carefully punctuated. Ie things like this, 
as he gazes over the rudimentary fireplace, placed in front of 
the line where the footlights used to be, in order to cive the 
audience the that they are being ignored and that 
stage rooms have four walls : — 


saVvs 


schse 


3e a little patient with me, then, my dear, if loving you. whieh 
solved the simpler problem, opens a world of others to ms 


mind,” 


Some of the conversation that strays from act to act, 
intermittently reverting to the scandal of Miss Yates, and the 
scrape she got into in the drapery firm of Roberts and Huy- 
table, is, unlike Philip's, * natural, simple, affecting.” Yet I 
cannot bring myself to sit, without wanting to join in, under 
mere talk the talk which I suppose that Mr. Barker was bor- 
rowing from Mr. Shaw at this period ; for Gelling Married, 
that orgy of conversation, belongs to the vear before The 
Madras House was written, 


Tehekhoy, too, is a dramatist of lives in which “nothing 
happens “unless, as in The Seagull ov in Ivanov, the carly 
play given last Sunday and Monday by the Stage Society af 
the Duke of York’s Theatre, he feels himself forced to the 
revolver shot of 2 suicide. This shot of Ivanovy’s at the end 
of the fourth act produces a passably ludicrous effect — the 
odd fish. the (to English minds) inexplicable guests at Lebedi- 
elfs wedding reception, surging and screaming round the 
desperate man in a distracted movement, reminiscent of the 
And why does Ivanov kill 


heeause 


absurd ballroom scene in Traviata. 
himself? Mainly 
he is drifting down-bill : 
hausted himself with a burden of responsibility too great for 


according to his own account 


because, after first youth, he ex- 
~overstrained.” 


his strength ; because he is 


Was it really so?) Or was the world’s explanation truct 

that Ivanov (perhaps unconsciously, for who understands 
himself 7) was disappointed with his first wife, the Jewess, 
because she brought him no money, and that, after letting her 
die without the affection for which she thirsted, he vielded 
to the temptation of a genuinels match with Sasha, 
daughter of the Lebedietfs 2 The neighbours muttered these 
things, and in this play one is moved by a subtly indicated 
Hlam- 


him. 


rich 


contrast between the enigmatic hero's view of himself 
let's view and that 
Admirable are the scenes between Ivanov and his wife, the 
sacrificed Anna- beautifully played by Miss Jeanne de Casalis. 
Much of the rest touches, at moments, a theatricality strange 
in Tehekhov. But bere. as tn all his plays, his revealing dia- 
Jogue, his broken bits of soliloquy, contrast with the colder, 
the intellectual, the external approach of the Shavian school, 
and of The Madras House in particular. Character, with this 
school, is too often a typical expression of opinions and repre- 
sentative “views ~ with Tehekhoy, it is nearly always a 
complete presentation of the living and breathing man or 
woman, 


of the jeering creatures about 


R. Je 
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ART 


ENGLISH WOOD 

SOCIETY 
Tux art of wood-engraving is one which is admirably fitted 
for the development of the English artist, because it forees 
him, through its rigid technical demands, into a strong class- 
icism of style, which diverts his natural Northern romanticism 
into channels at once expressive and communicable. It is, 
at the same time, a medium which, while it does not permit 
licence, encourages disciplined liberty within the limits of its 
technical possibilities. These limits, by producing a 
certain boundary, can promote a periection which unfortunately 
may often lead to sterility and self-satisfaction in the artist, 
Kor this reason wood-engraving should be in the nature of a 
by-product rather than an all-absorbing pre-occupation of the 
artist's creative will; it should be to him, perhaps, what 
muscular control is to the dancer. a means of discipline rather 
than an ead in itself. Fortunately most of the artists in this 
society do not confine this medium alone. 
Becau e of this possibility of perfection and finish in wood- 
engravings, however, the should find in them 
irable objects with which to surround himself in his living 


THE ENGRAVING 


very 





themsclves to 


spectator 





reom harmony and completeness are more 
desirable than stimulation. On the whole this exhibition at 
. George’s Gallery reaches a very high standard of en- 
somewhat hasty 


where balance, 


racing. although certain works show a 
ttempt at effectiveness rather than real exploration of the pos. 
Some of the artists seem to have con- 
short-hand 


sof the material. 
overmuch 


sibilits 
cerned themselves 
method of defeating their difliculties ; 
a lot of that curious charm which is 
nursing of this refractory medium. 
Mr. Gibbings’ prints err in this direction ; 
which they are, they will undoubtedly serve their purpose 
admirably, in so far as they will be easily reproduced ; as 
wood-engravings, however, they lack quality. Mr. Ethelbert 
White depends, for his effect, on a heavy though well-formed 
line which gives, to his work, a finish that is acquired at the 
expense of subtlety : while Mr. John Grant's strongly con- 
trasted black-and-white print (89), has the appearance of a 
crude lineoleum-cut. It is unfortunate, too, that Mr. 
Frank Medworth did not strive more for subtlety in 
engraving, for No. 18 is, in conception, one of the 
finest compositions in this exhibition. Myr. Leon Underwood, 
composition with 


with an assertive, 
and their work has lost 


the outcome of careful 


as illistrations, 


vers 


however, has combined good exquisite 
craftsmanship in No. 36, and so produced a wood-engraving, 
which, if only for its complete exploitation of the medium, 
would stand out as one of the most perfect examples of this 
art in the gallery here, black into which 
ultimately lose themselves in the well-arranged, though non- 
white spaces. Mr. Blair Ilughes-Stanton has also 
acquired an almost complete mastery of his craft ; his perfect 
gradation of tones, always retaining that silvery quality 
essential to good wood-engraving, are enlivened throughout by 


merges greys 


obtrusive. 


a variety of treatment which adds, not only interest and 
texture value to his compositions, but also a convincing 
expressiveness to his happily conceived subject matter (Nos, 


78-81). Miss C. Marion Mitchell, whose work, in an exhibition 
held in this same gallery last year, showed such remarkable 
promise, exhibits, this year, some exceedingly weak work, 


printed from blocks which would seem to have been scratched 
than cut with a graver; the 


a darnine needle rather 
resultant grey tone produces an indeterminate and monotonous 
effect. Miss Gertrude Termes, who also exhibited last vear, 
progresses towards an executive sureness that is paralleled 
by her firm grasp of design, and only marred a_ little 
by the absence of those finely cut greys which express design 
while hiding its mechanism. The charm of Mr. Gordon 
Uraig’s work, which is well known to the public, is maintained 
in the four little prints which he sends this year. Other 
‘xhibits which contribute to the success of this exhibition 
ire Nos. 11, 14 and 17 by Miss Barbara Greg, No. 21 by Mr. 
Frank Medworth, Nos. 70 and 72 by Mr. C. C. Webbs 
No. 85 by Mr. Norman Janes, and No. 7 by Mr. Ethelbert 
White, 


with 


W. McCawce. 


ARCHITECTURAL NOTES 


MODERNIZATION OF 


HOUSES 
HVERYONE must have becn interested who read the article 
by * Crusader” in the Spectator of November 14th on 
the subject of the modernization of a house in the London 
The writer began by saying that he was only 
addressing persons of modest means, and the initial stages 
of his process of bygienization took the very ordinary form 
of additional bathrooms, running water and gas-fircs. All 
these improvements, though not particularly cheap, have 
become in modern conditions almost necessaries, and everyone 
who can afford them puts them in. What must have struck 
all the readers of the article, however, was the part which 
dealt with the ultra-violet rays of the sun. 
that there are certain rays in the sun’s spectrum which are 
benelicial to health in our latitudes. But that quite ordinary 
people should go to the expense of taking the glass out of 


THE OLD 


suburbs. 


k.veryone knows 


their windows to replace it by a new scientific glass which 
hinder the these wud 
install an artificial sunlight apparatus, seems a 


tremendous 


does not entrance of should, 
moreover, 


new and 


rays, 
refinement and complication of the 
process, already sufliciently claborate, of living. But after 
all, to an age which thinks nothing of hearing in London 
the opera being performed in some Kuropean capital, it is 
a short step to switch on summer from the Bay of Naples in 
November in a two pair back in Hampstead. Caracalla, 
I think it was, brought a mountain of snow from the Alps 


to the Palatine in August. We reverse the process with 
perfect ease and at less, though considerable, cost. 

But * Crusader” was apparently dealing with a house 
which patiently allowed anything to be done to it. One 
had but to think it would be nice to have another bath- 


room or some more sunlight, whether real or substitute, 


and, given the means, the thing was done. Sometimes, 
however, the hygienist and modernizer is faced with 
a more subtle and puzzling than this. Ifow 
is one to modernize a house which has a character of its 
own and which revolts against the process ? It is obviously 
very difficult to decide when the architectural importance 
of a house is so great that one would be destroying history 
by tampering with it. Public opinion is 
adjusting its ideas on the subject. Suppose the text of a 
hitherto unknown play of Shakespeare's fell into the hands 
of an actor-manager, he would be universally execrated if 
he altered the lines to suit his convenience when he pro- 
duced it, but Mr. Playfair may do what he likes with Dibdin’s 
music to Lionel and Clarissa and the mutilation is tolerated 
with Every old house which has not 
been tampered with is a * unique copy,’ and only a very 
iconoclastic modernizer would tear out original Klizabethan 
leaded glass to replace it with “ Vitaglass.” In fact, it is 
probably better to admit from the start that if your standards 
of hygiene are as high as ** Crusader’s ” you had better not 
live in a beautiful old house at all, but if you are more easily 
content, you may 
comfort to yourself and without any unreasonable ill-treat- 


problem 


incapabic of 


stoical resignation. 


live in such a house with all reasonable 


ment of the house. 

Electric light is now almost a necessity. Jn wiring old 
houses it is better to allow a ecrtain amount of wiring to be 
seen than to pull the house about very drastically in order 
to hide it. Wires and tubes along the ground are far less 
obvious than those above the level of the eye. * Stannus ” 
wire for the connexions to the various ‘* points” from the 
mains is perfectly safe and not obtrusive. Heating is a 
greater trouble than lighting, as a system of central heating 
by radiators involves much disturbance of old walls and 
plaster. Open fireplaces made to burn wood smoke least 
when the wood ash is allowed to accumulate in a high pile. 
lor central the American 
* one-pipe ” or heater is very and 
does not hurt the house. But a cellar with a convenient 
flue must be available in the right situation. Unfortunately 
heat will not travel for any distance horizontally, and the 
Another difficulty 
It is nearly 


small houses with a staircase 


** pipeless ” successful 


system is useless for a rambling house. 
is the provision of a sufficiency of bathrooms. 
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always a pity to cut a picee off a big room. This throws 
the position of the fireplace out, makes the windows come 
awkwardly, and very often completely ruins some fine ceiling. 
If there are no conveniently disposed small rooms which can 
easily be converted into bathrooms, and if several bath- 
rooms are wanted on the same floor, the best plan is usually 
to take a room and put two or more baths in cubicles into it. 
This is. of course, an inconvenient arrangement, as some 
people will have to come a long way to the bath. But if 
you elect voluntarily to live in a house three hundred or more 
years old, you must be prepared to put up with certain 
inconveniences. 

If you have inherited an old house, usually the last thing 
you want to do with it is to add to it. But, unfortunately, 
people who buy old houses very often find them too small 
and immediately start adding to them, which is always 
regrettable if the house is an architectural entity as_ it 
If there is no avoiding an addition, the great thing 
is not to fake it. If it is made to look so like the old part 
that the two can hardly be distinguished, perhaps the 
guileless may be deceived, but anyone whose opinion is 
worth having will discover the fake and will then distrust 
and lose interest in the whole of the house, for it is idle to 
pretend that when a lovely head of hair is discovered to 
be a wig it continues to be admired. At best it is nothing 
better than a very good wig. Ilarmonious additions to old 
houses are made by keeping the same scale and texture and 
adopting different detail. The owner of a really beautiful 
old house has to live for it as well as in it, for its possession 
involves the shouldering of a responsibility for the debt 
which the present owes to the past and which can only be 
repaid to the future, 


stands. 


Geracp Writrstey. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A LETTER FROM SWITZERLAND 
|To the Editor of the Sevcrxror.] 

Sir. Of course, the great events of the past few months in 
Switzerland have been those at Geneva and Locarno, but as 
these are rather world-wide than national, I pass at once to 
matters that come clearly under the latter heading. In the 
Swiss Parliamentary Elections, notwithstanding the feverish 
campaign carricd on by means of imposing posters and inge- 
nious methods of propaganda, the Communist Party was 
crushingly defeated. For instance, out of some 1,250,000 votes 
in the Canton of Vand, under the Proportional Representation 
system, only 6.500 went for the Communist Party. while among 
185 deputies only three Communists are to be found. Even 
politics and social questions. however, are temporarily for- 
gotten in the active preparation for the winter season. 

The electrification of the Swiss Railways goes on apace, and 
whilst this little country boasts of the longest tunnels, it can 
with equal truth boast of the cleanest. The Simplon as well as 
the St. Gothard lines are now entirely electrified. And the 
yreat Barbarine Dam and Reservoir recently completed, and 
hallowed with priestly blessing, is a colossal achievement of 
which any country might be proud. 

Not enough has been written of the peculiar charm of the 
Swiss autumn. In the Alps autumn is no melancholy mourning 
for the suinmer that is dead. Rather do the mountains deck 
themselves in all their multi-coloured splendour to welcome 
the majesty of winter. which comes arrayed in bridal garments 
of purest white. sparkling with a million jewels in the genial 
warmth of the Alpme sun. It is to be regretted that English 
lovers of Switzerland so seldom know the attraction of her 
autumn. October and November are often more sunny than 
August and September, and always more bracing and invig- 
For those in search of quiet repose amidst Nature at 
autumn in the mountains would be a 


orating. 
her yvrandest an 
revelation. 

If the calculations and prophecies of the Abbé Gabriel prove 
correct, Switzerland will enjoy one of the finest sports seasens 
on record, At any rate, the Swiss hoteliers and the tourist 
agencies owe the learned Abbé a debt of gratitude, for the 
bookings for this winter are greatly in excess of those of 
previous years. Many hotels are already refusing visitors 


whom they would gladly accept. 


Vor those who can do so, it would be a wise move to defer 
their winter holiday to, say, late in January or February. 
February is as a rule the best of the winter months. The hotels 
are less crowded and noisy, prices are rather lower, and for the 
glory of the winter sunshine, the blue of the sky, no other 
period can approach it. Yet. at centres like St. Moritz by 
that time the English have departed and the German season 
has begun, while at other attractive centres hotels hevin te 
empty when conditions are often at their best. 

* La Suisse Romande ~*~ does not mean to be outdone by its 
ambitious neighbours of the Engadine or the Oberland. French 
Switzerland is well to the fore in its preparation for the season. 
Villars with its new Bob Run and its picturesque conning 
tower, with the perfection and extent of its ice, will be seeond 
to none. 
mountain plateau on which lies Montana-Vermata, so placed 
that neither peak nor cloud can deprive it of its sunshine, must 
carry off the palm. 

If English visitors have in recent years deplored the high 
prices prevalent when they reached Swiss soil, they have at 
any rate at last the satisfaction of receiving their frs. 25 in full 
Iam, Sir, &e., 

Your Swiss Corresrox pent, 


But for surpassing loveliness of view, surely that 


for the pound. 


Siecllzerland, November 21si, 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE OSTEOPATIIS 
| To the Editor of the Seecrvron.| 
Sin, Will you kindly afford me space to make a few 
observations in reply to Dr. EK. Graham Little, whose 


courteous reference to mysel€ in’ the last) sentence of his 


Jetter of the Ist inst. TP fully appreciate ? 
1. My only reason for anonymity is that 1 
and still wish) to avoid any ground of difference with my 


- 
wished — 


medical friends, for whose skill and Kindness during a fairly 
Jong life Tam profoundly erateful. 

2. I said in my previous letter that To did not think if 
fair of Dr. Graham Little to refer to the osteopaths as 
desiring admission to the Medical Register when, “as | 
understood the case.” they claimed not to be admitted to 
the Medical Register but) to ai Register of Osteopaths. 
Dr. Graham Little in his last letter still) contends that 


osteopaths “as he understands their desires, seck registration 
by the General Medical Council.” When T made the contrary 
statement IT had not of the osteo- 
paths’ claim. 1 based it on what PE had heard from) personal 
friends who had been under osteopathic treatment. Before 
posting my letter, however, L telephoned to the only ostee- 
path T knew (whose acquaintance Thad made socially), and 
asked if T was correct: in) supposing that the osteopaths did 
not ask for admission to the Medical Register, and L was 
assured that Twas. In view of Dr. Graham Little’s contrary 
understanding as quoted above, T have obtained a copy of 
the outline of a Bill prepared for the British Osteopathic 
Association which, if passed by Parliament, give 
statutory powers for the establishment of an Osteopathic 
Board. The Board would) be empowered to appoint a 
Registrar, to establish a Register of Ostcopaths, to make 
Regulations (to be approved by the Privy Council and 
subject to approval by Parliament) for carrying the registra- 
would also 


seen any official account 


would 


tion of osteopaths into effect, and so on. It 
afford an aggrieved person an appeal from the decision of 
the Osteopathic Board to a Court of Law. ‘There is not, 
however, one word in the Bill from beginning to end about 


the General Medical Council or the Medical Register, and my 


original statement, therefore. that) the osteopaths are not 
seeking admission to the Medical Register seems to be 


borne out. 


3. Tam not competent to discuss Dr. Graham Little's 
criticisms of the theory of osteopathy or of the medical 
training, or lack of medical training, of osteopaths. Hf the 


Osteopaths have an answer to these criticisms, it is for them 
to give it, and I think it would be well if they did so. All 
I can say is that Tam convinced by the experience of personal 
friends of my own that, in cases such as theirs at any rate, 
treatment can relieve sulferir when other 


osteopathic ww 
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medical remedies have failed to do so. T contend, therefore, 
that other sufferers should be enabled to obtain it under 
medical direction, and that to this end the claim of the 
osteopaths to have an official Register of Osteopaths estab- 
lished should be met. If individuals chose of their own 
jnitiative to seek osteopathic treatment, and such unfor- 
tunate results followed as Dr. Graham Little describes, the 
responsibility would be their own and not their doctors’. 

{t is satisfactory to learn from Dr. Graham Little’s letter 
that there is a movement in the Royal Colleges to secure the 
* establishment of a diploma, obtainable after graduation, 
to comprise the study of manipulative and 
cognate procedures.” Jf this movement should bear fruit ; 
if the special technique of osteopathy should become part of 
and if graduates in sufficient 


movements 


post-graduate medical training ; 
numbers obtained a diploma to put their 
special knowledge to use, a great deal would be gained. But 
all these scem rather large “ ifs,” and much water may run 
under London Bridge before that gain is secured. I do 
not think these possibilities of future ought to delay or stand 
in the way of what I venture to believe would be present 
benefits. A LAYMAN, 


enabling them 


iam, Sir, &e., 


[To the Editor of he Sere rvror.] 
Sin. Tn criticizing the osteopaths Dr. Graham Little makes 
use of such expressions as * fatuous dogma,” * making hay 
of their pretensions,” ** demonstrably absurd,” and so on. 
Tet us all avoid the appearance of partiality and prejudice 
in the discussion of this important matter. 

With your permission I would ask Dr. Little, and also 
whoever is entitled to speak for the osteopaths, to read my 
Jetter in your issuc of November 21st, and cach of them to 
say whether he will be prepared to invite the Minister of 
Health to institute an inquiry into the following questions, 
or something like them : 

1. Whether osteopathy as practised by the most shilful 
operators is a benefit ? 

2, If it is a benefit, then 
conditions ought it to be practised?) (This would involve 
the question whether the General Medical Register is the 
appropriate Register for osteopaths, or whether they ought 
to be placed on a Register of their own, like the dentists.) 

3. If a benefit, made available for the 
poor? (f lay emphasis on this.) 

4, Ought the unskilled to be prevented from practising, 
and. if so, how should this be done ? 

Men who have accidents at polo or in the hunting ficld 
believe, do, consult osteopaths, and they can 
pay the 3ut what about the poor? I have no idea 
how many serious accidents happen to workmen falling from 
ladders and the Jike, but the number must be large. Could 
any substantial proportion of these cases, or even some of 
relieved by osteopathic treatment ? If so, how 
? It is not possible for osteopaths 


under what regulations and 


how can it be 


can, and, I 


feces, 


them, be 
could this be supplied 
to follow the splendid example set by physicians and surgeons 
and visit hospitals to treat patients without reward. 

No one can feel satisfied with the present position, and I 
venture to press for an inquiry, when the questions [ have 
indicated, are not easy may alter 
helpful The subject concerns us all, and many 
f your 


which ones, be solved 
discussion. 
readers will look forward with interest to the answers 
that may be given to the question I put to the two gentlemen, 


\ 


\ 
—TI am, Sir, 


«e., 
The Hayne, Seaton, Devon, STEWART JOBSON. 
[To the Editor of the SevcTaror.] 
Bie.— Practitioners of osteopathy evidently do not stand alone 


that the General Medical Council has exercised 
the statut ry powers to the disadvantage of the public, and 


in thinking 


has inflicted injury even upon the medical profession itself, 
Tlie m 
unintentionally) to hinder the progress of knowledge and to 


inner in which these powers may be used (though 


deprive the publie of the benefits of new forms of treatment 
for disease has been clearly illustrated by recen It is 
therefore very remarkable to find an eminent person like Dr. 
Graham Little, M.P.. using in defence of the position and 
policy of the Medical Council the argument that 


{ cases, 


Gencral 


because osteopathy claims to be an independent system of 


drugtes edicine and bloodless surgery its practitioners are 


neither entitled to separate registration nor are they qualified 
for admission to the Register of Medical Practitioners. If this 
argument does not amount to a claim that the General Medical 
Council is justified in trying to suppress the practice of 
osteopathy in this country, I hardly know how it may be 
described, 

The position of the osteopathie practitioner is not as Dr, 
Graham Little defines it. Not every member of the osteopathic 
profession is clamouring for admission to the Medical Register. 
I am willing to admit that some osteopaths have used language 
that suggests a desire on their part for recognition by the 
General Medical Council. But I am quite certain that the 
gencral body of osteopaths in this country would not be satis- 
fied with this solution of their difficulties. 

These difficulties are inherent in the present state of the law, 
which regulates the practice of the science and art of healing. 
As the Jaw stands, I contend, the public is not protected from 
the dangers involved in the practice of the healing art by 
bonesetters, quacks, and charlatans. Neither does the law 
permit the free development of new scientific principles and 
technique, such as the osteopath claims to be able to apply. 

Under the existing law the osteopath is exposed to serious 
risks and disabilities in the practice of the principles in which 
he believes. He cannot obtain the services of a registered 
medical man to administer anaesthetics for an osteopathic 
operation such as the treatment of deafness by the method of 
constructive finger surgery, without the latter running the 
risk of being struck off the Medical Register. And unless the 
osteopath is prepared personally to face the penal consequences 
of any mishap occurring when he administers the anaesthetic 
himself, having none of the legal immunity of the registered 
incdical practitioner, the benefits of this simple osteopathic 
operation for the cure of deafness cannot be brought within 
reach of people suffering from this widespread and distressing 
affliction, 

But no osteopath, as far as I know, has ever suggested that 
the remedy for this state of affairs is to ask the General Medical 
Council to relax its control over the medical profession or te 
Jower its standards of professional competence. Neither is it 
a remedy to have osteopathy * recognized” by the General 
Medical Council. That suggestion ignores entirely the claim 
we make that osteopathy differs fundamentally from the 
dominant school of therapy represented by the General Medical 
Council. Its principles and its technique are based upon a 
different theory of the causation of disease and of the right 
method of treating human ailments: it is not merely an 
auxiliary form of treatment but an independent system, 
embracing a distinct etiology, diagnosis, prognosis, and treat- 
ment. It has, in our view, to be taught as carefully, systemati- 
cally, and thoroughly as orthodox medicine is, under such 
safeguards and conditions as will ensure as high a standard of 
education, training, and professional competence as_ the 
General Medical Council rightly maintains as a condition of 
admission to the Medical Register. To say, as Dr. Graham 
Little does, that osteopaths ignore bacteriology and radiology 
reveals a surprising lack of knowledge concerning the course 
of training prescribed by every reputable osteopathic college ; 
there is nothing in the ordinary medical course, excepting 
Materia Medica, which is not taught in the osteopathic 
college ; and the course of training and standards of education 
required from the osteopath are at least as thorough as those 
to which the ordinary medical practitioner must conform. 

Since osteopathy claims to be a separate and distinct system, 
we ask for a separate Osteopathic Board of Registration, 
charged with the responsibility of defining and maintaining 
the educational standards and professional training of the 
that the bona-fide osteopath who satisfied this 


osteopath ; 
ssary qualifications, knowledge, 


Joard that he possesses the nex 
ond skill shall be entitled to re¢ 
medical man foradministration of anaesthetics, or alternatively, 
at his own shall have the right to administez 
anaesthetics himself, as the medical man now does ; and that 
the qualified and registered osteopath shall have the same rights, 
the and qualified 


4 


eive the assistance of a registered 


discretion, 


privileges, and immunities as registered 
inedical man now enjoys. 

Only by this method, I believe, will it be possible to protect 
the public and safeguard the osteopathic profession from the 
intrusion of incompetent and unqualified persons, whilst at 
the same time making provision for the development of new 
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principles and technique which the dominant school of therapy 
ean continue, if it chooses, to regard as unorthodox and 
unscientific. The establishment of a separate Board will, in 
my opinion, lead to the creation of a school of mechano- 
therapeutics in this country which will be of inestimable 
benefit in the treatment and cure of disease. The General 
Medical Council represents only one school of medical thought 
and practice: why should it have the right to stand in the 
way of another school which denies the universal validity 
of the principles of orthodox medicine and challenges its 
fundamental theory of the causation of disease ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
Wirrrip A, Srrerrer (D.O. Kirksville, U.S.A.). 
Upper Feilde, Upper Brook Street, London, W. 


[To the Editor of the Srectatonr.] 

Sin,—- My friend Sir Herbert Barker writes to me from Italy : 
“Dear Marston, 1 wrote to you, but I expect my Ietter has 
gone astray—to say that I hoped you would write to the 
Spectator supporting the case of Dr. Axham. Will you please 
do so for my sake as well as his? We are fighting a battle 
against tremendous odds, Kindest salaams, Yours ever; 
Herbert Barker.’ I owe so much to Sir Herbert Barker that 
I would gladly do anything in my power for him and his 
friend Dr. Axham. I feel that, considering the objects for 
which it was established, the Medical Council had no option 
in the matter when they expelled Dr. Axham for doing some- 
thing which he, of course, well knew would entail his expulsion. 
But I feel also that Dr. Axham, having absolutely convinced 
himself of the splendid work Sir Herbert (then Mr.) Barker 
had done, and apparently alone could do, for many thousands 
of sufferers —I feel that Dr. Axham did a brave and fine thing 
in accepting ostracism in order to help the man who was doing 
such work. 

Mr. Barker had been compelled to refuse to treat cases 
which he could successfully treat only with the help of an 
anaesthetic. We can all understand Sir Herbert’s intense 
desire to see the stigma removed from the character of his 
now aged friend. I know many men in the medical profession 
and I believe there can be few in that profession who would 
feel it, not an act of justice, but of generosity, if the Medical 
Council removed their ban. As regards Sir Herbert Barker, 
I feel so strongly the inestimable value of what he has done 
that it is with dismay that I think of those thousands of 
sufferers who presently will be unable to avail themselves of 
his exceptional skill. He is mortal, though, as I told him, the 
Greeks would have deified him. When I said, ** What are 
we to do when you retire from work ?” Sir Herbert told me 
that he had often been asked that question and that he thought 
it was possible that a hospital for manipulative surgery might 
be established, on the lines of his own work, and that he would 
lend it all the help he could. How all the thousands, some 
forty thousand I believe, of his patients, would rejoice at, and 
I am sure do all in their power to assist in, the establishment 
of such an Institution under his direction! 

Why I feel, more deeply than I can express, what we should 
lose if we lose Sir Lferbert Barker's surely unique healing power, 
may be indicated by a description of what he did in my case—- 
no doubt typical of thousands. Some years before the War 
I was getting off a motor bus in Oxford Street; in stepping 
off the bus, which had not quite stopped, a rather heavy hand- 
bag which I held in my left hand swung my body round while 
I was only standing on my left leg. I felt and heard a cracl 
and knew my knee joint was seriously injured. For over 
fifteen years I had the best advice obtainable in the medicaq 
profession, but with no permanent benefit. I had, of course, 
heard of Mr. Barker’s wonderful cures, but I was not only 
prejudiced, but also,to be frank, afraid to risk going to one I 
had imagined to be a rough “ make or break” unauthorized 
bone-setter. For a year or two my friend General Sir Des- 
mond O'Callaghan kept saying, ** Why don't you go to Barker ? 
I feel certain he will do for you what he did years ago for my 
knee and it has been all right ever since.” At last I went; I 
felt confidence in Mr. Barker directly [saw him. He examined 
my knee, said that he could cure the trouble, and he did so— 
without an anaesthetic and with no more pain than I ex- 
perienced when the knee was injured. Some years later I 
injured my right knee even more seriously and my friend, 
Sir Herbert, put it right directly I went to him. Now, thanks 
to him, although over seventy, I can take up my salmon rod 
and even wade if necessary. 


I have Sir Edward Marshall Hall’s permission to say that 
he very strongly shares the hope that an Institution for 
carrying on the manipulative surgical work of Sir Herbert 
Barker under his auspices, may be established for the benefit 
of mankind.—I am, Sir, &c., R. B. Marston. 


Mr. CunistiAN Barman, of Queen Anne's Gate, S.W.1,, 


writes :—** our correspondents who write on the position of 
the osteopath are, of course, right in demanding that the 
practice of osteopathy should be formally recognized by the 
G.M.C., but I am not sure that either they or your readers 
gencrally are entirely clear as to the reason why such recog- 
nition is so urgently required. The chief trouble is that blood- 
less surgery, just like any other kind of surgery, cannot 
usually be practised single-handed, and as often as not the 
pain suffered by the patient is as great in the one as in the 
other, so that for most operations an assistant is required, and 
for many there must be an assistant specially qualified to 
adininister an anaesthetic. Now it is ridiculous to believe 
that the attitude of the G.M.C. can possibly extirpate the 
practice of osteopathy in this country. The sole result of 
the G.M.C.’s ban is to deprive patients of the help of qualified 
assistants and anaesthetists. I remember myself witnessing 
a series of operations that were rendered harrowing in the 
extreme by this high-handed picce of trade-union vindictive- 
ness. You are doubtless aware, Sir, of the free clinic main- 
tained on one day a week by a well-known osteopath at one 
of the older City churches. I have seen the poor of the East 
End flock to this man, and I have seen him doubled up in 
combat with a retractive hip-joint, each muscle taut, the mind 
obviously under great intellectual and volitional strain, while 
with ‘the left hand he sprinkled the anaesthetic upon the 
patient’s respirator. It was known beforehand that the 
patient was suffering from heart disease, and only tliree 
minutes earlicr another patient had been led away from the 
operating table because his faulty knee was thought to be 
tubercular, a veritable death-trap to the manipulator.” 


THE CASE OF DR. AXHAM 
[To the Editor of the SpecTraTor.] 
Sirn,—Will you permit me to say how profoundly I approve 
of the weighty and righteous support which is being given to 
the movement to reinstate that courageous and far-secing 
practitioner, Dr. Axham ? 

Probably no single action of the General Medical Council 
has so lowered its prestige and damaged its reputation as this 
most regrettable blunder. It was left to His Majesty the King 
to honour that long persecuted pioneer, Herbert Barker, for 
the work Dr. Axham was privileged to further ; and the deiay 
on the part of the medical authorities to make the amende 
honorable to Dr. Axham will not make a pleasant page in 
surgical history. 

The Spectator has added one more to its lengthy list of publie 
services by giving space to the discussion of this important 
matter, and the distinguished medical men who have so nobly 
supported the plea that their colleague should be restored to 
his now doubly rightful position on the Register have advanced 
their reputation amongst all justice-loving people.—I am, 
Sir, &c., B. Macuire. 

Chateau de la Matholiére, Tigy, Loiret, France. 

THE 


GENERAL MEDICAL 


DR. LLOYD 
[To the Editor of the Sercrator.] 

Srr,— The conclusions adverse to the decision of the General 
Medical Council in the case of Dr. W. Lloyd would appear, 
having regard to the report of the hearing published in the 
supplement to this week's Brilish Medical Journal, to be based 
on false premises. As you rightly point out, if a medical man 
tries to sell remedics and withholds the prescription from the 
rest of the profession, he deserves his punishment. In this 
case the article in the Daily Mail stated that the composition 
of the remedy was a sceret, and, according to Dr. Lloyd’s 
evidence, it contained many other untruths, yet Dr. Lloyd 
did nothing to draw the attention of the paper to the facts— 
did nothing at all, except make what he recognized at the 
time was a completely ineffective expostulation to the writer 
of the article—whom he did not call to give evidence. 

Much more important, it appears that the persons who 
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A Prediction and its Sequel. 





RITING about the ‘Golden Book” some months 
ago, Mr. Charles Murrey ventured the opinion that 
movement which would become 


It ‘foreshadowed a 
national.” 


His prediction has been well fulfilled, for this move- 
ment has become more than national. Jt hes become 
world-wide ! 


There is to-day no country in Europe, or indeed in the 
civilised world, where the ** Golden Book ”’ is not being 
eagerly read, and the Galton System, of which it is the 
advocate, practised and applauded. Such a success is 
truly remarkable ; it is almost phenomenal. 


It must be remembered that the Galton System was, 
until little more than a year ago, known only to a 
privileged few, and further, that it has not been “ adver- 
tised”’ in the usual acceptation of the word. Such 
announcements of it as have appeared have taken the 
form of discursive articles by Mr. Murrey and _ other 
journalists. 


Nevertheless the fame of this admirable system has 
quickly spread, and_ its already include 
members of every rank, profession, and calling. More- 
over, we find amongst them men and women of a class 
which is fairly circumspect in the attitude to any new 
thing. Doctors and legal practitioners, for example, 
have warmly welcomed the Galton System, and one well- 
known physician has carried his appreciation to the extent 
of introducing the system to a number of his patients 
as a mental tonic and spiritual stimulus, which, in his 
opinion, they required much more than medicine. 


advocates 


What is the explanation of the swift) advance in 
popularity of this system of mind training? We find a 
very reasonable explanation suggested by that well-known 


journal * Public Opinion,’ from which we take the 
liberty of quoting : 
“Mind training,’ says “ Public Opinion,” “is by no 


means a new idea, and any doubt which once existed as 
to the value of mental exercise and discipline has long 
since been dispelled. Nevertheless those who take the 
trouble to examine the Galton System will find that a 
new and larger field for the operation of practical 
psychology has been opened up by this system, which is 
winning such warm support from all classes of men and 
women, 


“In the past, attempts at mind training have been teo 
closely directed to promoting the business or professional 
advancement of men and women; and the work done in 
this direction has been admittedly excellent. But the 
authors of the Galton System have wisely recognised 
that financial advancement by no means represents the 
full possibilities of the matter. Hence the Galton 
Course, whilst duly providing for the training of what we 
may call the business efficiencies, goes much further, and 
applies itself successfully to the training and develop- 
ment of those moral and intellectual qualities of the 
mind which makes for happiness. 


‘The correspondence files of the Institute reveal the 
fact that a disturbingly large proportion of men and 
women are sufferers from worry and depression, and 
for these the Galton Course has proved itself an ideal 


meital tonic. A considerable number of those who are 
studying the course are people of good position, who 
have obviously no financial object to achieve, and who 
are finding in the Galton Course something which they 
have long needed, and to which they pay very willing 
tribute in their letters.” 


With this opinion we jully agree. ‘The Galton System 
has. for business men, a value which is readily expressible 
in terms of £ s. d., but its other (and possibly more 
important) values represent benefits which are not so 
easily expressed, for they are benefits which cover alinost 
every phase of life, 


Fear—not always in the popular acceptation of the 
word, but also in the form of Worries, Doubts, Moods. 
Depressions, Pessimism, as well as of positive and defined, 
or vague and undefined, Dreads—harass this generation 
probably as a natural consequence of the Great Was 
and its aftermath. Whatever the cause may be, of 
the prevalence there can be no disputing. It is almost 
the chief evil of the present time, and yet on the othe: 
hand the time calls imperatively for Courage, Confidence 


and belief in Possibilities. This is a phase of mental 
discipline wherein the Galton System has been eminently 
successful. It produces that reasoned and sane 


optimism which disposes to action and inspires contidence 
and hope. As a sheer mental tonic, as a recreator of 
minds which have been obsessed with Worries and 
Pessimisms, there is nothing to take its place. 


The Spectator, in a recent issue, says :— 

*’Mhe business man who does not know what to do 
with himself in his leisure hours, the clerk who 
himself in a rut and grows sick of doing the same work 
day after day. vear after vear, the teacher or the scholai 
who has lost ambition, every man to whom life has 
become routine it is to such people that the Calton 
System offers most hope. ‘The advice it offers in these 
small books is sound ; it is based on a wide knowledge oi 
human psychology, and the demands of the human mind. 
But the advice is almost the least important part of the 
Its value comes from the fact that the directors 
of the know that action breaks the chains of 
indifference. ‘Their effort is always directed towards 
making men look around them with interest and a new 
charge of vitality. And for that purpose thev attempt 
to force their pupils to take matters in hand for 
themselves, 


5 7 
feels 


course. 
course 


“We are convinced that if anyone in whom zest and 
hopefulness had failed were to take up the Galton Course 
and work through it conscientiously, then he would find 
new powers in himself and would be able to direct his 
abilities to the best use.” 


We must refer readers who are interested in the 
immense possibilities of a complete System of practical 
Mind Training to the pages of the “Golden Book. 
This publication is issued gratis, and a request addressed 
to Secretary, B, The Galton Institute, 90 Great Russell 


Street, London, W.C. 1, will procure a copy. 


With this in their possession, readers of the Spec/a‘or 
may be left to draw their own conclusions. 
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inquired from the Daily Mail the identity of the doctor did 
not put themselves into communication with him. Their 
names and addresses were sent to Dr. Llovd, and his secretary 
wrote to them offering an appointment. 

I submit that these facts place an entirely different com- 
plexion on the case, and made the finding of the General 
Medical Council inevitable. 

I should perhaps add that Tam not a member of, nor have 

Tam, Sir, &c., 
W. S. JONES. 
Junior Constitutional Club, Piccadilly, W... 


I any connexion with, the medical profession. 


[To the Editor of the Seucrvvor.] 


Sin. You have thought fit to criticize the action of the 
Gercral Medical Council in directing Dr. Lloyd's name to be 
erased from the Medical Register. It is quite obvious that 
your article was written with very little knowledge of what 
actually transpired at the hearing of the case against Dr. 
Lloyd. The indication of this is given when you say: “ So 
far as we are aware Dr. Llovd did not even know till the 
patients arrived that the article hal been written.” Then, 
Sir, you must have been unaware of a great many salient 
points which guided the G.M.C. to the decision at which they 
In actual fact Dr. Lloyd admitted in his evidence 
and cross-examination ; 


arrived, 


1. ‘that the information upon which the article was based 
was supplied to Sir Percival Phillips at the first consultation. 

2. That he saw him for the second consultation on the day 
the article was published and on two or three subsequent 
occasions, 

3. hat the article was inaccurate and false from beginning 
to end, 

t. hat he did not write to the Daily Mail protesting 
against its iaccuracy, but contented himself by complaining 
to Sir Percival Phillips on the three subsequent occasions 
when he came for treatment. 

5. That he agreed with him to reecive patients who had 
applied to him (Sir Percival) as a result of this false article. 


[tis also of interest that Dr. Llovd did not call Sir Pereival 
Phillips as a witness, as he was entitled to do and one might 
have expected he would do. One has only to read a full report 
of the case to realize that the G.M.C. could not haye come to 
any other decision nor have taken any other action if they 
were to discharge their duty not only to the medical profession 
but, what is far more important, to the general public. 

As to the larger questien, that of the constitution of the 
G.MC., far be it from me to suggest it is not capable of im- 
provement, There is a strong feeling within the profession 
that a sprinkling of general practitioners would help to bring 
it in closer touch with the modern conditions of General 
Practice. There is something to be said for the tostitution of 
the right of appeal to the Courts of Law against its decisions, 
but 1 should be sorry to see laymen added to the G.M.C. 

No laymen sit on the body that disbars a barrister or strikes 
a solicitor off the rolls. The unfrocking of a priest, the cashier- 
ing of an oflicer, the withdrawal of the certificate from an 
officer in the Merehant S_rviee— these things are carried out 
on the principle that a man should be tried by his peers — his 
professional brethren. It would be an ill day for the medical 
profession if any Government yielded to the clamour for lay 
control of the G.M.C., but it would be a worse day for the 
general public, - Iam, Sir, &e., 

CC. Kor, M.D. (¢ antab). 
Strangeways, Calne, Wilts. 


[We are glad to publish Dr. Ede’s letter, but we cannot sav 
that it changes our opinion. It shows that Dr. Lloyd refrained 
from communicating with a newspaper - for which scrupulous- 
ness we should have expected him to receive commendation — 
but that he persistently protested to the author of the article. 
it seems to us that professional ruin is a cruel punishment for 
the faults which Dr. Ede attributes to Dr. Lloyd. We may 
add here that we have reccived more letters about the Medical 
Profession and the Public, and about Ostcopathy. than we 
can remember to have received on any other subject for years. 
the public interest in these matters is evidently intense. 
We intend to publish some more letters next week. Ep. 


Spectator 4 


TIDAL AND WAVE POWER 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.| 
Sin,—In reply to the letter in your issue of November 28th, 
by your correspondent, Mr. Myles A. Abram, the problem of 
tidal power has been a favourite one to happy-thought per- 
sons, who without the necessary technical knowledge tell one 
what can and what cannot be done. Having closely studied 
the subject for many years, both from a scientific and com- 
mercial basis, I can say that wave power is neither scientifically 
nor commercially possible. No useful power can be got from 
the waves either by your correspondent’s or any other known 
method, even at fifty times the cost of power from the Half- 
‘Tide system. 

It is a hasty conclusion that the Tfall-'Tide system is too 
costly to be commercially practicable. The article from The 
Engineer which I enclose fully indicates its commercial value. 
All the great and useful pioneer work of the past has been 
done by private individuals, but tidal power is beyond a 
one man’s job; it is a national question. The greatest hope 
of success would be a Government guarantee to a private com- 
pany. One half the moncy now spent by the Government on 
a single useless air-ship would demonstrate the tidal power 
problem. I have no axe to grind, but I do claim a Know- 
ledge of the subject and would like to see it put to a practical 
test. —I am, Sir, &e., Henry Davey, M.LC.E 

Bedford Hotel, Tavistock, Devon. 


BRITISIL WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND 


COINAGE 
[To the Editor of the Sevcrsvor.] 

Sin. —T have lived for thirty-two years in Latin countries of 
the Old and New Worlds, and during that time have conversed 
with many hundreds of merchants, manufacturers and others, 
It is the universal opinion of these that Britain loses an 
immense amount of trade by sticking obstinately to her 
antediluvian systems of weights and measures. Of late 
vears T have often heard it said that when British goods were 
cheaper or better than others, the foreign merchant could put 
up with the unnecessary trouble given him by the translation 
of hundredweights, quarters. feet. inches, pounds, shillings 
and pence into terms of the metric or decimal system — a task 
few clerks are capable of performing but that now there is 
no inducement to do so, 

The opponents of reform used to say that British trade had 
got on very well with the present system, and foreigners could 
take it or leave it ; we had as much trade as we wanted. This 
they can no longer say. Is it not time, Sir, that we realized 
that, if we wish to compete with other manufacturing coun- 
tries, we shall have to take the plunge sooner or later, and 
that the sooner we take it the better 7 Lam, Sir. &e., 

Cuartes W. Arvsrrona, 

Calle San Luis, No.1. Sardarola, Barcelona, 

RAILWAYS AND THE ROAD FUND 
| To the Editor of the Spwcvavor.| 

Sir, ~All holders of railway stock noust have a keen personal 

interest in any proposals the Chancellor of the lxchequer may 

bring forward for the diversion of the Road Fund from its 

original purpose. Roads and railways are commonly supposed 


THE 


to be in keen competition with each other. They arc. For 
each passenger and each ton carried by road is, potentially 
at least, one passenger fewer and one ton less carried by rail. 

At the same time, however, each feeds the other. Were 
there fewer train services there would be fewer road services ; 
were there fewer cars on the road there would be fewer trains 
on the lines. For the interesting point emerges from the 
present discussion on the Road Fund, that the roads are 
actually the second higgest users of railway trucks in the 
country at the present time. Coal comes first. But the roads 
are not far behind. For their construction and repair are 
required a multitude of things like stones and sand, granite 
chips and asphalt. The transport of these road materials 
from one part of the country to another makes a big difference 
to the railway companies’ schedule of work. 

It appears to me, therefore, that in the storm which scems 
likely to arise over Mr. Churchill's novel proposal the railway 
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shareholder ought to take the long view and fight the raid.— 
Lam, Sir, &e., Arsatom KInc. 
Busheycroft, South TWolucood, Dorking, Surrey. 


[To the Editor of the Spvcraror.]| 
Sir, -Lord Montagu has decisively answered Mr. Churchill's 
proposed attack upon the Road Fund by pointing out that, 
far from having a surpius, it is quite clear that the Road 
Fund would have a deficit if the road works that are urgently 
wanted were carried out. 

Lord Montagu mentions the urgent needs of rural roads-——- 
and on this he understated rather than overstated the case— 
but we in the Hlome Counties are well aware that London has 
her special needs, such as the removal of Billingsgate and 
Covent Garden markets to somewhere in outer London and 
the construction of more roads to London Docks, that will 
tax the Road Fund to its last farthing. Expenditure on 
these projects is true national economy. 

To rob the Road Fund will not save the taxpayer, but 
would be to perpetuate waste for which, sooner or later, the 
I am, Sir, &e., 

Frepenick WrENMAN. 


taxpayer will have to pay. 
Chapel Lane, Smalifields, Surrey. 


BRITISIE TROOPS IN GERMANY 
[To the Editor of the Spversror.] 

Sir,- May I from some first-hand evidence, collected this 
autumn in the Rhineland, supplement Mr. du Monrt’s article 
in vour issue of November 28? Here is one of the many small 
ways in which the behaviour of our troops has been appre- 
ciated. Until a short time ago, sweet chocolate was uppro- 
curable in the unoccupied parts of Westphalia, though pro- 
curable in Cologne. Consequently the anxious mothers and 
adventurous sisters of many small German children carried 
on a smuggling trade ; they bought chocolate in Cologne, and 
tried to bring it unobserved through the frontier of the occupied 


THE 


area to theirhomes. Such a procedure was of course forbidden. 
Naturally they were sometimes caught, but, as several German 
ladics have explained to the writer, the English officers usually 
laughed, and though they pointed out very clearly to the 
delinquent that the procedure was forbidden, they left the 
chocolate in her possession. Many other small courtesies of 
our troops at the frontier stations, in the carrying of valises, 
and helping of elderly people, have not been forgotten. Thus 
has much very genuine good feeling been created towards 
Britain in the Rhineland. <A certain German doctor said to 
the writer onee, * The English were always fair in the War.> 
This is no small tribute from a member of a defeated and 
considerably resentful nation. The occupation of the Rhine- 
Jand has in German minds borne out this opinion.—I am, Sir, 
&C., R. B. B. Tour ron, 
eAntonsgasse 19, Baden-bei-Wien, Austria. 


WALKING IN) CIRCLES 
[To the Edilor of he Spvecraror.| 


Sir, Your correspondent, Mr. A. KE. I. Cosson, in his letter 
about “ Walking in Circles,” states that we are left legged 


because, amongst other reasons, the left foot is placed in the 

stirrup when mounting a horse. But the reason the rider 

mounts on the left is that immediately he climbs into the 

saddle, with the reins in his left hand, his right hand shall be 

ready for action with whip, sword, lance, polo-stick, &c.— 

I am, Sir, &e., Goprrey LAGDEN, 
Weybridge. 


VIENNA LAND SETTLEMENTS 
|To the Editor of the Svecraron.] 

Sirn,-—May I make a slight correction in the particulars you 
give in the article on the Vienna Land Settlements, in last 
week’s issue of the Spectator? ‘The houses in these settle- 
ments were only partly built by the settlers themselves. 
As a rule there were not enough workers skilled in the building 
trades among the settlers to give more than a small proportion 
of the necessary skilled labour. The chief saving in cost was 
settlers giving most of the unskilled labour in their 
spare time. Most of the skilled labour, and some of the un- 
skilled, was employed by the settlers at Trade Union rates of 
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due to the 


Sometimes the paid workmen were also settlers, who 


wages. 
happened to be unemployed, and were paid for their cight- 
hour day and then put in their free hours afterwards. 


The 


organization of the paid and unpaid labour naturally required 
skill and good leadership in order to produce the excellent 
houses that are to be seen in the settlements at a markedly 
reduced cost. The fact that it was done makes the experiment 
of practical value in England.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Iitwpa Char, 
Friends’ House, Euston Road, N.W.1. 


A BROADCAST COMPETITION 
|To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir, -'The British Broadcasting Company have very kindly 
allowed us to arrange a special competition in connexion with 
the broadcasting of their ** Mystery Play.” The first act of 
this play was broadcast last Monday, the second will be 
sent out on Saturday next and will summarize all vital infor- 
mation given in the first act ; and finally, on Deeember 19th, 
the last act giving the solution will be performed. Listeners 
are invited to send their solution of how the erime was com- 
mitted, accompanied by an entrance fee of Is., to the Winter 
Distress League, 23 Bedford Row, W.C. 1, not later than the 
first post on Thursday, December 17th. A prize of £100 will 
be given for the most aecurate and concise solution, and the 
three judges will be Sir Arther Stanley, Chairman of the 


Wireless League, Sir George Lawson Johnston, and * Tan 
Ilay.” We hope that this simple competition may result in a 


substantial addition to our funds, which, as T think you know 
are mostly paid out in the shape of wages in connexion with 
special schemes of work.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Krucn. M. Woop, 
Chairman of the Finance 
and General Purposes Committee, 
Winter Distress League, 23 Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 


THE “SPECTATOR” CHRISTMAS FUND FOR 
THE POOR CLERGY RELIEF CORPORATION 

We have received the following sums in response to our 
appeal for the Poor Clergy, and we uderstand that some of 
our readers have sent donations direct to the Corporation, 
Its purpose, as our readers will remember, is to relieve the 
wants of the poorer clergy as well as their widows and orphans 


in the time of sickness, bereavement or other temporary 

distress. Ep. Spectator. £s. d. 
| ey ee os Gs ee ee zs 
K. EE. €. i af 7 - ee i 0 @ 
Miss Ethel 'T’. Lubboci .. we - 3 3 O 
Mrs. Stirling oc an ae ne 010 0 
I. J. Carson, Ksy. aie oe ee 1 0 0 
The Right lion. F.S. Wrench .. ‘a 5 5 O 
Miss M. I... Cardale.. i ae —. 2S 8D 
P. R. McDougal, Esq. ae _ ae 5 0 0 
Lady Woods i oe oe oe 5 & 0 
Mrs. Cox oa o° ae oe ee 10 0O 
Mrs. A. L. Pavne .. aie or oe 2 0 0 
Mrs. Massey oa =F oe oe = a 
Anon. aa “< ae ue ae 010 JO 


POETRY 


“SEDET ATRA—” 
(NEW STYLE) 


Fading the gold 

That livened her tresses, 
Souring caresses 

‘Till your saint is a seold. 
Soon he will pace 

With tread more emphatic 
Krom cellar to attie— 

Lord of the place ; 

Till your heart’s but a stock, 
With dead leaves bedizened 
And dry as the wizened 
Tick of a clock. 
Tlouscholder, beware, 

When leers through the lattice 
Shrivelled with malice 

The black dwart, Care! 


WueEN you sce the dwarf stare 
Ta through the lattice 
Puckered with malice, 
Houscholder, beware ! 

Do those glum eyes peer ? 
(Slam to the shutter) 

They are melting your butter 
And curdling your beer. 
Before many moons 

He will erack all the crockery 
With his thin mockery 

And tarnish the spoons. 

Yet worse shall betide ; 

For he will clamber 

To the bride-chamber 

And glower at the bride, 


Ceci, Day LEew!s, 
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FREDERICK WARNE & C0.,LTD. 
ALL NET HANDSOMELY BOUND EDITIONS OF 

25/- TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. _ ,, 

/ CHARLES and M. ARY LAME.  Exquisitely Hlus 

trated from Os ial Drawing hy FRANK C, 

PAPE, 8 in full colour, accompanied by 12. full- 

pag tu tration in collotype, plate marked, illus- 

trated headings _— tail-piece . decorated tithe page 


and end-papet 


0 pawes, size 8! by 6 ins., in full 
velvet calf, 


gilt ia boxed. 


10/6 


LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY. _ ;, 


MRS. F. H. BURNETT \ New Presentation 
Edition IUustrated by ¢ { BROCK, with 8 
pages in lour, together wit reproductions from 
pen drawings, decorative title page, Ke. S20 poame 
clear type, size &! by 6 ins., full cloth gilt, with 
} Ment 1 

NEW JUVENILES—FINE STORIES. 


MODERD 


APP EARANCI GOOD OUALITY 
THROUGHOUT, 


THE RIVER RIDERS. 


By T. ¢ BRIDGES (Christopher Bec! 


SIR ANTHONY’S CHAMPIONS. 
EDWARD WHALLES 


ROVER AHOY! ity 
SECRETS 


3,6 


3/6 
Ry MRS POORER 


COURTENAY TAYES 


OF THE MOUNTAINS. 
ty MABEL L, 4 


THE SECRET SHORE. 


+e RRELI 


LILLIE LE PLA 


WONDEREUT 


VALUE 
WARNE’S PLEASURE BOOK FOR BOYS. 


Edited by W. J. GORDON. 


PLEASURE BOOK FOR GIRLS. 
Edited by W. J. GORDON, 


WARNE’S PLEASURE BOOK FOR CHILDREN 


2.6 


each 


WARNE’S 





6 - THE SHIP BEAUTIFUL. A Novel. 
Ry C. KR. ALLEN, 1 Im; 
The UH avsid and Weedland Seri Vew Volume. 


THE FISHES OF THE BRITISH 
ISLES BOTH FRESH WATER AND SALT. 


sal J. TRAVIS JENKINS, D.Sc., Ph.D. 


12/6 














+} 
eT 


Full Catalog ! Applicati n. 





Chandos House, 1, 2, 3 & 4 
And NEW YORK. 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., 
Bedford Court, 


Ltd., 


London, W.C.2 





A Comy Pocket Guide dealing with the characteristic 
1 hat of British Pish. With $ Illustrations, of 
h 128 in full colour, all the oughly reliable " for 
i tification Ke Complete List of Common = and 
S Names, Appendices, Bibliogr: why 0 on 
bjee 1 Full Index. In | » (64 by 
», round cor 12/6 net. 
’ 
WARNE’S NEW 
' M MABEL WITEY, 
Suteady New Recipes. 
STED—-PROVED—ECONOMICATL., 
Special Features—(ias and Electric Cooking and 

Moder Methods at dealt with The names of the 
he ir iven in French as well as in English —the 

tite LL «@ number of persons —and = th 

l ! fort! ! head o el 

Neat t f wh ) olour 
-produced My mt act ! di ! ribed in 
he yr s y ln Col L yack Pull cloth 

> ‘ ‘ 

suvers whos lec is not covered hy « alo at alsised to 
sce vario volum we publish of such favourtt a Beatrix 
Potter, L. Leslie Brooke, Kate Green ly Randolph Caldecott, 

Walter Crar ne, H. M. Brock, a ont Lear, and Volume 
hosen fron I . Loot taste; tl ire not 

ral, but lastin tr und handed down’ from o 





EAL’S — shop 
things of 


full of 
unusual good sense 
and beauty—is just now particularly 
intriguing. Gay trifles, household 
pieces with a difference that makes 
them coveted, luxurious conceits, 
really jolly, well-made toys, pieces of 
coloured glass costing a few shillings 

the choice of Christmas g¢ifts is 
wide and thoroughly entertaining. 


always 


Jleal Cup wa Catal vie Th 
Candle Rhine B > n reque 


HEAL & SON [~ 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. Wt 

















S.P.C.K. 
OFFICIAL YEAR BOOK 


OF THE 


6 1926 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


Over 600 pages. 3 


Ready December 15. 








- net (posiage 6d. extra). 


qru ' ! ( 
\ ( H \ t s 

{ 1 | I i 
i t 1 or t 
ptod Wt I efte h 1 
itioa ‘ ( \ Rev < 
he Year ¢ R f a ( I Ct 
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The 
CATHEDRAL CHURCHES 
OF ENGLAND 


Orde rs should be irded without delay. 


By A oa Ul FON rh IMPSON, M.A., Ho D.L t. (Durha 
F.S.A Pr f Mediaval Histor { ty of Leeds 
With copious Illast a 8/6 net 
!’ é j 
} I ‘ m i 
. il 
i ( | { 1 
\ t t pr { 
i V e 4 
\ ! i ( 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOW LEDGI 
London —S.P.C.K. House, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2 


Lists post fr {VD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
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Christmas Presents 


A book illustrated by 

Arthur Rackham is 

always a cherished 
gift, and for this Christ- 
mas there is a new edi- 
tion of GRIMM’S 
FAIRY TALES, that 
classic of the nursery, 
with 40 colour plates. 
The price is one guinea. 


Max Beerbohm’s 
newbook of cartoons, 
OBSERVATIONS, 
contains the con- 
summate ‘“ Old and 
Young Self Series,” 
already regarded as 
Max’s masterpiece. The 
price of this book, with 
coloured frontispiece 
and 55 plates, is 25/-. 


THE LIFE AND 

LETTERS OF 

WALTER H. 
PAGE (Volume III), 
by Burton J. Hendrick, 
contains more than a 
hundred hitherto 
secret letters from the 
Ambassador to Presi- 
dent Wilson, covering 
the most critical stages 
of the War. This 
volume throws an 
even more intimate light 
than its celebrated pre- 
decessors upon the 
events and characters 
of that tense period. 
Lrom your bookseller, 
for one guinea. 


John Galsworthy’s 
CARAVAN and his 

still more famous 
FORSYTE SAGA are 
both books that should 
be onevery shelf. Each 
is three times longer 
than the ordinary novel 
and each costs 7 6, 


Included in a re- 

markable array of 

fiction (each book 
7/6) are Margaret Ken- 
nedy’s masterpiece. 
THE CONSTANT 
NYMPH; Denis Mac- 
kail’sidy| IGREENERY 
STREET: Maurice 
Baring’s CAT’S CRA- 
DLE, “ far better than 
©*C’” (Punch); JERI- 
CHOSANDS by Mary 
Borden, author of “Jane 
—Our Stranger”; D. 
K. Broster’s new ro- 
| mance, THE FLIGHT 





OF THE HERON. 











In SECRETS OF 

A SHOWMAN, 

Charles B. Cochran 
takes the reader behind 
the scenes at the theatre 
and the prize ring. 
Witha preface by James 
Agate, and William 
Nicholson’s arresting 
cover, the cost is 25/-. 


BellesLettres include 

Sir Edmund Gosse’s 

SILHOUETTES, 
(8/6), his latest essays 
selected by himself, and 
the first popular edition 
of George Moore’s 
HELOISE AND 
ABELARD (half-a 
guinea). 


STALKING BIG 

GAME WITHA 

CAMERA, by 
Marius Maxwell, is a 
clear and authoritative 
account of the habits 
of the greater African 
fauna, accompanied by 
a unique series of 113 
plates from photo- 
graphs by the author. 
Two and a half 
guineas. 


The new Somerville 

and Ross Novel is 

THE BIG HOUSE 
OF INVER; while 
THE LOVE RACK 
by Cecil Roberts is 
easily his most popular 
success. Dale Collins 
fulfils the promise of 
“Ordeal” in his new 
story, TTHE HAVEN. 
Seven shillings and six- 
pence each. 


The forthcoming 

number of THE 

BERMONDSEY 
BOOK, published at 
2/-, will contain work 
by Thomas Hardy and 
John Galsworthy, and 
on that score alone it 
is well worth buying. 


Write for Heine- 

mann’s Special 

Christmas List 
to-day. 


All prices are net. 


(Heinemann, 
21 Bedford St.W.C.2 



































SIDGWICK & JACKSON 


FOR CHILDREN 
AN ANCIENT MAP OF 


FAIRYLAND 
By BERNARD SLEIGH. 60 * 18 _ inches. 


Printed in seven colours on linen backed paper. 
15s. net. 


Prospectus on application. 


SHAKESPEARE: A SURVEY 
By E. K. CHAMBERS. 7s. 6d. net. 
“We listen to him with delight. . . . In ten pages Si 


Edmund will show more of the quality and uniqueness of a viven 
play of Shakespeare than other men will in a hundred 


—Times Literary Supplement 
JOHN 








DRINKWATER : 
COLLECTED PLAYS 


Two volumes, bound in blue buckram, gilt top, 8s. 6d. net per vol 
(sold separately). Special Edition, bound in white buckram, 
signed, £3 3s. net. 


ROBERT BURNS 


Mr. Drinkwater’s new play. 3s. 6d. net. 


PLAYS OF TO-DAY — 


Each volume 5s. net 





Two volumes, each containing five plays. 
Sold separately. 
FIRST VOLUME 
E:vizapetTiH Baker 
Joun Drinkwater 
Str. Joun Ervine. 
H. GraNnviLie-Barker. 
STANLEY Hovueiiton. 


SECOND VOLUME 


Chains. 

Abraham Lincoln. 

Jane Clegg. 

The Voysey Inheritance. 
Hindle Wakes. 


Prunella. Laurence. HousMAN AND GRANVILLE-BARKER. 
The New Sin. B. MacponaLp Hastincs. 
Pompey the Great. Joun Maseriep. 
Mary Broome. ALLAN Monkiotsi 
Rutherford and Son. GitTHa Soweri 





BATTLES BY SEA 
By E. KEBLE CHATTERTON 
Large Crown 8vo, with 32 plates. 
Descriptions of twelve of the world’s 
engagements. 


THE DEATH OF SOCRATES 
A Play by LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
Crown 8vo. 
A Dramatic Scene, founded upon two of Plato’ 
* Crito ” Phaedo.” 


WORKS OF RUPERT BROOKE 
SELECTED POEMS 


7s. 6d. net 


most lamous nay 





5s. net 
Dialogu i 


and the “ 








With Portrait. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; Leather, 6s. net. 
1914 AND OTHER POEMS 

Portrait. 3s. 6d. net 
POEMS (1911) 3s. 6d. net 
THE OLD VICARAGE, GRANTCHESTER Is. net 





Uniform Edition. Buckram. 12s. 6d. net each. 
COLLECTED POEMS With Memoir and Portrait. 
LETTERS FROM AMERICA 
JOHN WEBSTER AND THE ELIZABETHAN 
DRAMA 


POEMS OF TO-DAY 
First Series.  220th-230th thousand. 
Seconp Series. 9lst-100th thousand. 

Each series—Cloth Edition with Biographica! Notes of | the 
Authors—3s. Gd. net. Stiff paper covers without Notes, 2s. 
PRESENTATION EDITION 

The Two Series in one volume. 
Fine Paper. Buckram, 7s. 6d. net. 
12s. 6d. net. 


44 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 





Also in Leather, 
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A BOOK OF THE MOMENT 
LYME LETTERS 


Lyme Letters. By The Lady Newton. (Heinemann. 32s. 6d.) 


TuosE who have followed the fortunes of the House of Lyme 
in Lady Newton's first book will eagerly welcome this new 
volume of Lyme Letters. It is not, however, in the least 
necessary to have read the first volume in order to enjoy the 
second. ‘The present book appears to begin exactly where it 
ought, so gracefully and so shortly does Lady Newton recap- 
itulate where recapitulation is necessary. ‘* I propose,” she 
says, in her preface, * to introduce to my readers the sons and 
daughters of my favourite character, Richard Legh of Lyme 
(1634 1687) and his wife Elizabeth” endeavouring ‘ to 
introduce fresh glimpses of the home life at Lyme, and so to 
open out a new vista of the old house with the description and 
lives of its offshoots.” Lady Newton has, if we may be 
allowed the expression, a great gift for history-telling. She 
deduces the social life of the period with which she is dealing 
from the exceedingly interesting letters and papers which have 
been preserved at Lyme. The result is a vivid deseription of 
life at the time of Charles If. and later, centring in one of 
the greatest and most splendid of English country houses, 
* One gathers from these letters,” we read, ** how small and 
purely local were the interests of the writers’ daily lives ” ; 
but it is just these homely details which make them intensely 
interesting. We hear of the writers’ illnesses, their quarrels, 
their expenses, their love affairs and their philosophizings. 
Considering their method of treating the sick, the marvellous 
thing is how very often they got well. 

In 1683 ten children in the Legh family were i} at Lyme 
with smallpox and all recovered! Their mother was expecting 
her eleventh child, who arrived in the middle of the epidemic. 
Nursing was at the time unknown as a science, though, of 
course, kindness and solicitude for the sick were as common as 
they are now. Lady Newton's chapter on the nursing in public 
institutions in the seventeenth century makes one’s blood run 
cold. In St. Bartholomew’s there was a ward for smallpox 
patients where they lay four in a bed. The governors realized 
that the nursing was bad, but respectable, kind-hearted 
women would not undertake such a job. The ten little Leghs 
no deubt fared better than hospital patients. At any rate 
they got sympathy and attention, and apparently some know- 
ledge of how to reduce fever existed everywhere. The idea 
that those who had been ill must have change of air, even 
though it were a change for the worse, was as general as it is 
now. Elizabeth Legh was strongly advised to send a delicate 
little girl to London for a change and assured by her kind 
friends that if she did not do so she might lose her. ‘ Ken- 
sington Gravel Pits * was a favourite resort of the sick. 

Very great care was taken of the Legh children. They 
are most fondly alluded to in these letters * my girl a dainty 
pert one.” ‘* The sweetest boy ever yet seen,” &e. Schools 
and tutors are chosen with evident regard to the chil- 
dren's happiness. ‘Madam Legh” used to recommend 
a Mr. Shane who kept a school at Warrington, * a very sober 
man, a quict good-natured man both in the school and else- 
where ; the boys generally improve very well under him.” 
Lady Newton reminds us, however, that the custom of the 
day excused great cruelty in schools, The elder Legh children 
were all educated at home ** where a tutor, ‘ a Bachelor of Arts,’ 
avery good scholar and of great modesty and sobriety instrue- 
ted them in the three R's, music and elementary Latin.” Spel- 
ling, when even good spellers allowed themselves great latitude, 
presented difficulty to many boys and girls. Madam Legh upon 
one occasion returned to her daughter an ill-spelled letter 
with a severe scolding. The poor child went to an old house- 
keeper belonging to the family for comfort but found none, 
the latter declaring ** There was never any writ like it. I 
intend to keep it as long as I live that it may rise up in 
judgment against all women pretending to writ.” Onc of 
the younger sons went after his father’s death to a school at 
Which he was strangely neglected, but all in the way of 
indulgence. He arrived very ill prepared at the University, 
when he writes that he is very grateful to his tutors for their 
kindness * to such a block as I.” 

The expenses of a young man of position at Oxford in 1685 


came to about £126 a year counting pocket money. Servants 
played a large part in the household. Mrs. Pott, the nurse, is 
greatly thought of, and we hear of the * scurvy enormity ” of a 
groom who rode a horse to a fair without permission and was 
found drunk in the road, ** the horse in a woeful pickle.” One 
very serious quarrel with a neighbour, about the shooting of a 
stag which caused a breach never healed, is here recounted. 

News of the great world reached Lyme from London chiefly 
by way of news letters. These letters, which have been pre- 
served, cover a period of about 150 years. They were the 
forerunners of the more modern printed newspaper, though 
they appear to have gone on long after these began, being 
exempt from the strict system of licensing which curtailed the 
liberty of the printed word. “ The writing of these news 
letters was a regular profession adopted by well educated and 
observant men and quite distinct from that of the writers of 
printed news. All leading men and politicians of the day 
employed these * Intelligencers,’ who wrote to their patrons 
every two or three days during their absence from London, 
and kept them informed of the politics of Europe as well as 
flome affairs.” This early and secret branch of the journa- 
listie profession might be revived! With modern means of 
transit the running to and fro after foreign news would be both 
exciting and romantic. Young men with a good knowledge 
of languages would find a new career open to them—if anyone 
would pay them enough. Apparently the Intelligencer always 
required to be highly paid. 

Was the world of which Lady Newton writes a pleasanter 
world than ours? There are some indications that Lady 
Newton thinks that it was. We are inclined to think that 
while it was not perhaps so pleasant to be young it was in some 
ways pleasanter to be old. Old people seem to have retained 
not only their authority but their influence far longer than they 
do now. ‘The patriarchal system lingered very long. Madam 
Legh was the greatest person in her children’s world even 
after they were grown up and married; not that they did 
not criticize her; they criticized her freely; but she 
* counted ” with all of them. When she was staying with 
her son Tom he writes to his brother that she gets more and 


more particular about her food. ** My mother is so very 
curious that she will have a very extraordinary good table or 
she roars without reason.” If every old family had kept its 


records as the Lyme records have been kept how delightful 
would be the study of the social history of England! But 
we are supposing that every family could produce a Lady 
Newton to deal with them and, so to speak, to write them up ; 
and that is an absurd supposition. Such historians are rare 
indeed. 


CHRISTMAS COMPETITIONS 


The Editor offers two prizes of £5 each :— 

1. For anew Tale for Children in not more than six hundred 
words of prose or sixty lines of verse ; 

2. For a new * Biography for Beginners,’ after the estab- 
lished model. 

The original and classical examples of ‘ Biography for 
Beginners ” are by Mr. Edmund Clerihew Bentley, and are 
published with illustrations by Mr. G. K. Chesterton in a 
volume of that title (T. Werner Laurie, 6s. net). The form 
combines the virtues of order and liberty, being very rigorous 
in rhyme sequence and number of lines, and very free in 
rhythm and length of lines. For those of our readers who 
have forgotten the genre we will quote a couple of examples 
from Mr. Bentley's work. 

J. S. MIL, 

John Stuart Mill, 

By a mighty effort of will, , 

Overcame his natural bonhomic 

And wrote “ Principles of Political Economy.” 
A less-known example (and perhaps less instructive) is the 
following :— 

Sir Humeurey Davy. 


Sir Humphrey Davy 


Abominated gravy. 
He lived in the odium 
Of having discovered Sodium. 


The * Tales for Children” may be of any kind-~fairy tales, 
fables, or ordinary narratives; and they may be designed 
for children of any age from infancy to fourteen or fifteen 
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years, We are leaving the competitions open well into the 
New Year, and hope that they will add to the joy and interest 
of the holiday season. Entries may be sent in at any time 
before the closing date. 


RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 
1. All entries must be received on or before Friday, Jan. 22nd. 


2. Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 


each entry must be accompanied by one of the coupons to he 
found on page LIL7 of this issue. 
3. The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every comt- 


petitor must be written clearly et the foot of his manuscript. 
4. The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for the 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 
> The 


submitted. 


Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript 


the Nywectator 


addressed + } 


Covent Carden, London, W.C. 2, 


i. rive lope ~ must be 
13 York Street, 


Competition, 


THIS WEEK'S BOOKS 


Now is the season of tine editions, when old classics are re- 
born in grandeur and so nobly clothed that our awe for them 
increases and we are a little apt to think of them as un- 
approachable. some publishers, however, are more work- 
manlike and honest than others in their fine editions : 
times we can take up a book that is beautifully printed and 
well bound, yet not consider that we are vandals if we open 
The Golden Cockercl Press are very happy in their 
They have 


sonie- 


and read. 
publications. which are not mere shelf-books. 
sent us a two volume reprint of the Travels into Several Remote 
Nations of the World, by Lemucl Gulliver, illustrated with 


woodcuts by David Jones. This edition has a notable 
advantage over many fine editions: the pages open flat, 


without the crackle of dried glue or the creasing of the cover. 


A smaller book issued from the same press is The Birth of 


Christ, from the Gospel according to St. Luke, a reprint 
from the original Authorized Version. The wood-engravings 


are by Noel Rooke. 
* * * * 
Another reprint not too good for daily food. but very 
handsome and very pleasant to read, comes from Messrs. 


Constable. It is a three volume edition of the whole of 
Robinson Crusoe and its sequels with the original illustrations. 
Messrs. Heinemann have published the first: four volumes of 
The Complete 
hy Sir Edmund 
* Bonchureh Edition ~ 


Works of Algernon Charles Swinburne, edited 
Wise. This 


will be coraplete in twenty volumes : 


and Thomas James 


Gosse 


the editors announce that it ~ will be found to contain much 
that is new lo the public.” 
*& i x * 
Mr. Re. Brimley Jolinson lew niade a selection from The 


Lellirs of dane Auster (Bodley Head). 


suffer a dittle from the staaliness of the gossip; 


They are full of small 
Lossip and 
times. of such-wnd-such a person that 
None the 
is all the shrewdness that we should expect. and 


And 


model for private correspondence, In 


for we hear news. at 
demands acquaintance before it can he interesting. 
less there 
she sets an 


letter 


w vreat deal of playfulness and nonsense. 
excellent one 
she writes : 


I have? tifamed the true art of letcer writiegw, which we 
are alwa told is to express on paper exactly what one would say 
to th vie person by word of mouth. T have deca talking to 
Ve 4 ost fast as | eould the whole of this letter. 

ni eo % “ 

The seven volume JListory of ihe British People published 
by the Waverley Book Company (98 Farringdon Strect, 
Rat) hes an authoritative list) of contributors ; but 
perhaps fs greatest attraction is in the profuse and well- 


The hast 
Picklthorn and deals with the 


chosen iustrations. 
ea ae 


hheve the 


volume is) written by Mr. 
period 191 f- lo22: 
photographs are of especial value in 
and 


vey during the vears 


recalling to 


the changes of ating and 


tthe War. 


! . : 
Hyithica OUI x pertences, 
' 


phe e 


psyeb 


MANNERS IN) POETRY 


A Poet's Alphabet. Ry W. H. Davies. 


(Cape. 3s. Hd. net.) 


Songs of Salvation, Sin, and Satire. By Herbert bE. Patni, 
(The Hogarth Press. 4s. €1. net.) 
Poems. By Barrington Cates. (The Hogarth Press. Ss. net) 


More Fables of La Fontaine. 
(Heinemann. ts. net.) 
Selected Poems. By Aldous Huxley. 


Translated by Edward Marsh 


(Blackwell. 3s. net 


-t 


“Turre is no purpose served in attempting to classify Mr, 


Davies along with his contemporaries. 
still stands alone. 


When all is said he 
Ile is a traditionist : child of 
intuition, for whom the lovely image seems to spring unbidden 
to mind: and he is (for all his protestations to the contrary) 
2 poet of the hedgerows to whom, in his inborn happiness. the 
right thought scems to come without the labour of thinking, 

But there are hints of a danger that presently we may have 
to write all this in the past tense. For, here and there, the 
labour of thinking is becoming a litthe obvious in his work. 
It is as though he no longer trusted his intuitions. — It is 
ominous that in his recently published autobiographical prose 
he has railed against the folk who will think of him only as a 
nature-poet. As if, he as good as says, he has not too a cor- 
tribution to make to moral philosophy! And when, in thy 
same book, he does make it, it amounts to no more (or no 
less) than this: that, for his many sufferings on carth. he 
shall surely ride, in heaven, on the backs of his enemies... . 
That is what we mean by the labour of thinking. And it is 
not altogether absent from .t Poets Alphabet. 

Nevertheless, there are verses here as fine as any he ever 
wrole, 
impede the lyric flow (as in the artificial verses wherein he 
apostrophizes a spirit about the life beyond this life) that he 
comes to grief. It is the child in him that has sung some of 
the sweetest songs of our time: and we do not 
that child denied. 

There never was, apparently, a child in Mr. Herbert Palmer 
to be denied. He was soulful from the beginning. (And we 
say this not disparagingly ** soulfulness ~ 
out in sentiment.) 


he is a 


It is only when he allows some false intellectualism to 


care to see 


as of one whose spills 

Mr. Palmer playfully boasts that he is :— 
‘the newest thing in old pen-wipers 

To rub away sins. if 


He pours himself into his verse. There is, in him, a suggestion 
of the revivalist. and 
others ; so that they sometimes become whips and seorpions 
in his hand. It did not need his Preface to tell us that he 
writes everything out of a sudden emotional impulse, that is 
often “ overwhelming.” Not for him are cimotions remen- 
bered in tranquillity and then set down in sedate, decorous 
rhymes. ‘ Modern Poetry.” 
verminous with Good Taste.” 
he is a bad poet : 


He uses words to castigate himself 


he says, “is rapidly becoming 
Let not all this suggest that 
he is an exceedingly 
methods are vigorous, the emotions he sines are vigorous too. 
ven in tenderer mood there is a stiffness in the beauty of his 
lines +— 


good poet. If his 


‘Be to mankind the torch of Spring 
Phat Easter shine within each heart, 
Ane! tn our souls thy thrushes sine, 


And through our minds thy sunbeanis dart i 


Some of thal vigour, in fact 
verse of Mr. Barrington Gates. 
rather they stroke— and the effect is a little too soporific. 
There is in them a of that Taste which Mr. 
Palmer deplores in modern poetry. Line after line goes by, 
faultless in styie and elegant in idea, never startling, never 
Offending. After a hundred pages one crics out for somr 
magical image, like Uthat of the blue flames and smoking 
shadows on Mr. Davies's Spade, or his * long-fingered star,’ 
or his startled horse that :— 


might well be spared for the 
IHlere are no words that lash; 


surteit Good 


leaping farmes and whirlwinds chase— 
Viutil his eyes have left his head, 
And stretch beyond his frantic face.” 


Bul Mr. Gates is placid almost to exasperation. Therefore, 
when the really tender mood is on him, he is at his best: his 
quict love-songs and the sequence of poems called The Children 
are admirable, if a Jittle too moral :-- 


Then let me but remember this 
When Vm too old for firstling bliss, 
How she 


Stood silent in a wood of spring, 


wild, winsome, sappy thing— 
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THE LIFE OF THOMAS ‘HOLCROFT 


Newly Edited, with an Introduction and Notes by ELBRIDCE COLBY. Ulustrated 


with facsimiles. 2 vols. 42/- net. 


CLOWNS AND PANTOMIMES 


By M. W ILLSON DISHER. Iustrated. 42/- net. 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES 
BY GRAMOPHONE 


PERFECT ACCENT AND CORRECT 
PRONUNCIATION ASSURED 


H. G. Wells says: ‘‘Admirable”’ 


Author and Thinker, writes:— 
You have made tl possible 


Mr. 11. G. Wells, the famous 
m The Lesson Rei ords are admirable. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


<TR 





for an attentive student with a very moderate expenditure of | 
energy and without a teacher of any sort to understand spoken | 


French and speak tt intelligibly. Nothing of the sort has ever 
been possible before’—Il. G. WELLS. 

It is doubtful whether it ever occurred to Thomas Alva 
Edison, when he first perfected his idea of storing up the 


human yoice on wax cylinders, that his invention would 


one day be used for enabling people of different 


nationalities to converse with each other. 


MR. HH, 


(i. WILLS, another intellectual giant, fore- | 


saw, however, the application of the gramophone to the | 
study of languages, and in his book * The Salvaging of | 


Civilisation ” he predicted that 
“The gramophone would be used, not only to supply 
MUSIC jer drill and 
teaching.” 

This prediction has now been fulfilled. Mir. J. Roston, 
a gifted Linguist who has devoted his life to the question 


so forth, but also for language 


of language teaching, has perfected a system of teaching | 


languages, by means of language records, which has 
completely revolutionized the present-day notions of 
learning a language by home-study. 

This new method can he best described ill thre following 
words : 


Seated in a comfortable chair you listen to a cultured 


speaks to you in’ Freneh— slowly ant 
on some subject of daily occurrence. 


Parisian who 
deliberately at first 


Although you may not know a single word in French, you | 


are able, with the help of an illustrated text book, to 
follow and understand every word he says as easily as if 
he talked t vou in English. After listening to the same 
conversation several times you find you can understand it 
quite easily without the book, 


The more you listen the more familiar you become | 
with the language, until, after a comparatively short time, 


you discover that, without any effort whatever, you can 
express yourself in faultless and fluent French; whilst 
a few easy exercises also enable you to write the 
language correctly. 

If you have ever attempted to learn a language by 
books or correspondence and tried to master the strange 
sounds of a strange language by even a stranger printed 


representation of those sounds, you will readily under- ! 


stand why this method is being eagerly adopted by 


private students and schools all over the world, and why | 


even children find it so fasecimating. 


The Linguaphone Institute, of 24-27 High Holborn, 


London, W.C., 
principal, has so far produced complete 
Record Courses in French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Afrikaans, Esperanto and English. 

This new method of enabling students to speak a 
foreign language with an absolutely pure native accent 
is fully described in an attractive 24-page illustrated 
booklet, a copy of which will be sent post free upon 
application to The Linguaphone Institute, 64 Napier 
House, 24-27 High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 

Free Demonstrations are given daily at the Institute. 

[Advertiser's Announcement. | 


of which Mr. Roston is the founder and | 
Language | 


| 
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3ending the flowers in her face 

To brush a lonely primrose place, 

And ponde red loug what that mizht be, 
Unseen but by bird-mates and me.” 

After much good manners it is refreshing to turn to Mr. 
Huxley's Selected Poems, and to Mr. Marsh's further batch of 
delightful translations from La Fontaine. But even Mr. Marsh 
tucks in his bib this time (if he will forgive the figure) and sits 
up to the table. Which is a pity. Half the joy of the first 
volume was in the cunning way by which, with colloquialisms 
and sprightly, far-fetched rhymes, he managed to build up a 
queer witty world analogous to La Fontaine’s. ‘There is 
nothing here quite so delicious as that easy rendering he made 
of The Frog and the Ov (1.3); nor are there any lines so quick 
with poetry as h’s: 


Time touched her, and the lovers all were gone. 


But it is still almost impossible to imagine a better translation 3 
and our only request is still for more. 

This is no time to review a selection from the earlier work 
of Mr. Huxley. The anthology favourites are here (like the 


Song of Poplars); but, both in technique and in richness of 


content, Mr. Huxley has passed beyond the majority of these 
poems in the Leda volume. 


MR. BERTRAND RUSSELL ON 
RELATIVITY 


The A.B.C. of Relativity. By Bertrand Russell. 
fs. Gd.) 


{ Ki pat Paul 


Tur: theories of Professor Einstein have for long enough be- 
wildered the ordinary man. The physicist. presumably, 
understood them. The philosopher, even if he does not 
understand, can use them as weapons wherewith to hunt 
Space and Time until his quarry, brought to bay, confess 
themselves other than they appear. The man who is neither 
philosopher nor physicist can get little fun out of Einstein. 
He is told merely that the Snark is a Boojum after all.“ Tt is 
true, as Mr. Bertrand Russell says, © that there are innumer- 
able popular accounts of the theory of relativity, but they 
generally cease to be intelligible just at the point when they 
Kven Mr. Russell, with 
his unique powers of popular exposition, is not so clear as we 
The fact is that he has explained rather the 
for even the 


begin to say something important.” 


could wish. 
Boojum than the Snark, crediting hits readers 
most sceptical is sometimes credulous- with a knowledge of 
Newton that few of us possess. The present reviewer, for 
example, is unable to distinguish, after reading Mr. Russell on 
gravitation, Newtomw’s hypothesis that the Sun 
exercises a force on the Earth, and Kinstein’s that owing to 
the Sun the conditions in Space-Time affecting the Earth 
are such-and-such. It is comforting to Iearn that in Mr, 
Russell's opinion the movements of the plancts may best be 
described as the result of a cosmic laziness. Laziness, on a less 


between 


spectacular scale, may account for the reviewer's relief in 
remembering that the Michelson-Morley experiments, on 
which so much in the history of relativity depended, are 
slightly discredited ; and in Jearning from the Press that 
delicate instruments have been constructed whereby it may 
yet be proved that Newton was right and Kinstein is wrong. 
If Einstein is not wrong, what have we lo do about it? We 
have imaginatively to reconstruct the universe in which we 
live. Once upon a time we thought that the Sun went round 
the Earth. More recently we thought, in defiance of the 
evidence of our senses, that the EKarth went round the Sun. 
In future we shall be taught that ~ the two mean exactly the 
same thing. just as it means the same thing if IT say that a 
certain length is six fect or two yards. Astronomy is casier if 
we take the Sun as fixed than if we take the Earth, just as 
The litthe charts 
of Mercury, Venus and Terra moving along dotted lines about 


accounts are easier in a decimal coinage.” 


a blazing yellow hub become no less archaic than the circle 
whose circumference was Occanus, Absolute motion ceases 
to be plausible. 

In considering the philosophical consequences of Einstein's 
theory Mr. Russell relapses into. or should we say recovers ? 
an Hellenic irony. He writes like a weary sophist confronted 
by the disproof of yet another theory concerning the essence 
Matter is neither fire nor water, neither flux 
hor permanence. “ We know very little, and yet it is aston- 
ishing that we know so much,” 


of the universe. 


INDIA AND THE PHILIPPINES 


The Isles of Fear. By Kathleen Mayo. 
}5s. net.) 


(Faber and Cwyet 


IN his zeal for comparative polities, that maker of constitutions, 
Mr. Lionel Curtis, urges the British to take note of American 
experiences in the Philippines. He exercises his persuasion 
in a preface to a study of those many islands—they number 
over three thousand— by Miss Mayo, who has made a peculiar 
and particular reputation as an investigator of semi-political 
or social abuses, first in New York and now in the Philippines. 
Ifer rather hysterical headlines and titles and sometimes 
her too buoyant mannerisms suggest an excessive surrender 
to popular taste; but it would be a pity and a mistake if 
in the minds of any English reader these were taken to indicate 
any deficiency of balance or excess of sentiment in the in- 
vestigator. She gives a true picture of politics and society 
in the Philippines, especially of the extravagant greed and 
cruelty of native rule after the American Government gave 
larger and larger doses of that blessed drug, self-determination. 
A motto for her thesis might be taken from a famous passage 
in a book written by President Wilson. while he was still a 
*Self-government is not a thing that can be 
‘given’ to any people. No people can be * given’ the 
self-control of maturity.” The President did not carry 
into practice the theory of the professor, but he tried to give, 
with both hands, more than these primitive Malays, Moros, 
and the rest were in a fit state to receive. 

When the United States took possession of the Philippines 
in 1860 they found all the evils of a sophisticated native 


professor. 


government. Local despots and miserable oligarchs bullied, 
stole, murdered. The country, misruled in the past by 
blacks and whites, was without an effective system of justice, 
or of hygiene. 
as in a social happiness. 


It was as backward in primary production, 
\ good part of Miss Mayo’s book 
consists of grim stories of death and misery, of cruelty, 
greed and sloth. She gives one scarcely credible account 
of a mysterious newly built and newly inhabited town that 
lurked in the wilds, where 20,060 people and more lived in 
comfort without doing a stroke of ostensible work, under the 
guidanee of a spruce young man, who called himself Jesus 
Christ, and worked with twelve apostles. 
investigation by the Americans to discover that the secret 


It required a long 


was just murder (in the form of burying their working neigh 
bours alive), and subsequent theft or tribute, 

Perhaps the most moving account concerns the fate of the 
Moros (or native Mohammedans) of the Southern Archi- 
pelago. after the passing of the Jones law in 1916. Now 
the rule of the Philippines by the Amersecan Government 
falls into three periods. From 1980 to 1913 they fathered 
and mothered the islands, wherever they could pencirate. 
They began to increase production, to establish justice, to 
Kvery month 
saw greater happiness. The next 
period, from 1918 to 1921, is called by the Moros, after their 


fight disease, especially the curse of leprosy. 
prosperity, security, 
manner of describing time not by years but by distinctive 
intervals, as “The Seourge of Ilarrison.’  farrison was the 
Governor appointed to “give” Much 
of the detail of the decadence that followed does not bear 
repetition. The worst stories are concerned with the guns 
of the native constabulary and the crimes of the native 
school-teachers against voung girls. The book is amazingly 
Miss Mayo for the most part gives chapter and 


self-government. 


outspoken. 
verse with names of the actors, whether American or Vilipino, 
Kverything she writes can be tested. 

What some have endured to suffer. others must cndure 
to bear: and these revelations are the fruit of genuine candour, 
not of prurience or of sensationalism. But the peculiar value 
of the book to British readers lies in the obvious parallel 
between India (which the Americans study very closely) 
and the Philippines, to which we pay little or no heed. Analogy 
ts not argument; but here both the contrasts and parallels 
Miss Mayo proves to the hilt that 
the policy of excessive * Filipinosation,” begun in 19138 
and only partially revoked in 1921, inflicted ineffable misery; 


are singularly suggestive. 


loss and injustice. It even helped to desiroy the fine primitive 
virtues of the best tribes in the islands. It produced a “sin 
If it was never proved before, it was proved 
in the Philippines, in consequence of that lamentable sudden 


of the soul.” 
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change of policy in 1913, that to surrender legislative control 
while retaining executive authority.may ruin the country 
of the experiment as surely as it may damage the reputation 
of the experimenter, not least among the people he pretends 
to benefit. The book is the sort of book that ought to be 
written about most places that are the trial ground of absentee 
politicians. There is only one good and effective doctrine 
in these matters; and that doctrine is “the golden heresy 
of truth,” the placing before the world of the essential facts 
of social life. The moral for the British Empire is not the 
revocation of responsible government, but the perception 
that incalculable evils are bred by giving the control of 
legislation and supply to a native electorate while retaining 
executive power. The inevitable friction produces mortal 
maladies. 


BULL-FIGHTING 


By J. Morewood Dowsett. 
od. net.) 


The Spanish Bull-Fight. (John 


Bale, Sons and Danielsson. 


Ovk congratulations and thanks are due to Mr. Dowsett 
for the detached and accurate account he has given us in this 
jittle pamphlet of what the Spanish bull-fight actually is. 
Instead of description we have a brief, bare indication of 
facts which tell their tale better than impassioned rhetoric 
could do. The longer part of a bull-fight consists in wearing 
out the strength of the bull by pitting it against a succession 
of herses, which it disentrails, until at last it is possible for the 
bull-fighter to give it the death-stroke. If, as not infrequently 
happens, the bull does not “ show fight,” it is maddened into 
doing so by fire-darts which explode gunpowder in its flesh 
it may be said that the bull, being a fighting animal, does not 
suffer more than animals of the jungle in combat, or fighting 
cocks, or--to take quite a different case —as much as a hunted 
fox or a coursed rabbit. But that does not dispose of the 
siow torture of the horses which are put up to be gored with 
no chance of escape. It is perhaps a natural first impulse to 
regard the passion as due simply to delight in cruelty. Yet 
the truth scems to be that bull-fighting continues because the 
spectators find so great a delight in the excitement and danger 
that all sense is lost of the cruelty involved and of the human 
degradation which must inevitably accompany it. The 
familiar plea that animals, being inferior to man, are properly 
sacrificed for his benefit conceals the fact that being higher 
than the animals man is capable of falling lower than they. 


CANDID FRIENDS 


Arthur Christopher Benson: As Seen by Some Friends. 


(Bell amd Sons. 8s. 6d.) 


Arthur Christopher Benson: As Seen by Some Friends is 
one of the new composite biographies. Five men have written 
of him as they knew him and from widely different points of 
view. Dr. Edward Lytielton’s estimate of his character and 
his writings is frankly depreciatory, Mr. EK. If. Ryle and Mr. 
Edward Cadogan loved him with all their hearts. Mr. Mugh 
Macnaghten tries to be dispassionate —* Arthur Benson 
cared much for himsclf but not less for others,” he says — 
byt vet he is a kind critic. None of the five explains the 
contradiction between the man and his pen which is so strange 
and so apparent. That he was the most kind-hearted of men 
and most successful of ton house masters, creating in his 
‘compact of respect, friendliness, trust and 
reliance,” no one doubts. Jiven Mr. Lyttelton writes, * kind- 
ness was the best thing in life for him,” though that is the 
vtmost that lie says in his favour. Not that we would suggest 
that the former headmaster of Eton disliked his one time 
colleague. The object of his paper has been, as he tells us, 
to “discuss a certain limitation of his powers, his aspir- 
ations, and his view of life.’ Arthur Benson had no doubt 
* a craving for writing,” and was “a really artistic litcrary 
craftsman,” but according to Mr. Lyttelton, he was no more. 
“dle wrote very charmingly and in a very kindly spirit, 
but he had nothing particular to say. Ilis books,” this 
candid friend continues, “are quite free from degrading 
elements, and negatively a good deal can be said in their 
praise. Any critic who goes further must, I think, be of the 


bovs a fecling 


number of those for whom the truest interpretation of life 


is a mild hedonism.” Any man who takes the finer and 
sterner view of things, who is not content with “an otiose 
spectatorial view of mankind’s gestures as they press forward 
in their pilgrimage,” will be certain, we are assured, to find 
such literature unsatisfying. This scathing criticism fails 
altogether to account for the fact that very many thousands 
of good people here and in America found not only pleasure, 
but the help and consolation, religious and philosophic, for 
which they were seeking in Benson’s fluent pages. 

Mr. Edward Cadogan, his godson, pupil and friend, has also 
no great love of his books, but what he says throws a sidelight 
upon their popularity. ‘ It would be difficult,” he writes, 
* to convince anyone who had formed an estimate of Arthur 
Benson’s character solely from his writings that he was a 
man of great strength of character and force of purpose.” 
* T like to think of him,” he goes on, ** as I knew him in those 
already distant days when I was a boy in his House. I can 
see him now, as I writc, a tower of strength, morally and 
physically, full of good humour and tactful sympatiy, always 
ready with a kindly word of encouragement or praise, which- 
ever the occasion demanded, always ready to place his experi- 
ence and his judgment at the disposal of those who looked 
to him for guidance.” The public whose patronage caused 
A. C. Benson to die rich was perhaps a simple public, but 
with the clear sight of simple people it saw something which 
cluded the literary critics—a strong man whose gifted pen 
could give direct expression to everything in him but his 
strength. 


THE 


Visions and Jewels. 


POETIC SHOP-KEEPER 


By Moysheh Oyved. (Benn. 6s. net.) 


Moysnien Ovvep might have been appreciating his own most 
charming trait when, of his brother Jacob, he wrote: * He 
was endowed with a keen sense of humour which preserved his 
childish xaiveté, fresh and full of sap.” That is what lifts his 
little autobiography out of the common rut of such things. Ile 
simply cannot be prosaic. ‘There is hardly a page where his 
fun, or his tender sentiment, does not peer out somewhere. 

You will probably better appreciate this childish naivelé in 
him if you know Mr. Good, of Cameo Corner, Oxford Strect ; 
for Mr. Good is Moysheh Oyved. With him, jewels and 
trinkets are no mere merchandise. Listen to him rhapsodising 
over an old thimble: ‘ Once on a time, it stitched little 
shirts for little children who were never born, and graveclothes 
fur those who were lost too early ; and it conveys all this to 
me through the mysterious veil of bygone generations, until 
my tears fall into the little thimble that is full of holes. . . .” 
We can well believe that it is impossible to come out of Cameo 
Corner without some precious trophy in the pocket! lor who 
could resist such an excellent salesman ? 

Not that Mr. Good is nothing more than a salesman. He 
is, after his manner, a visionary too, a poet, a man of dreams. 
He is also a son of sorrow. ‘* I was about a year old, and at 
that time, and for ever, my veins were saturated with milk 
and tears which were like gall ; and I was for ever steeped in 
sorrow.” But that must not be taken too literally. He is 
remembering those early years in VPoland-—where all the 
comfort he had was in a pockct-knife and a dream, where he 
chafed in the House of Learning, where he was so hungry he 
stole a little fish from his teacher's saucepan and ate it up 
bones and all, and where, in the dark of the morning, he hid 
under the seat in a first-class carriage and escaped to London, 
They were loncly, unhappy years; but they could not 
alienate him from his Polish home ; and every now and then 
he returns. Vor he is a faithful Jew ; and that was an early 
view that made him look upon * the whole unnatural Jewish 
mode of living and hoping as a disease 
which grows worse and worse ; and the worse it grows, the 
more the Jews hope for improvement. . ’ 

Though there is much talk of the Soul in this book, it is all 
a little vague, a litle sentimental. One turns with relicf to 
the many jolly anecdotes it contains—of strange jewels and 
stranger customers for them, of American millionaires who 
came to Cameo Corner and discovered their souls, of learned 
men wilh patriarchal, kingly beards (* any other oppressed 
nation but ourselves would long ago have been liberated, and 
been oppressing others, if it had had but one such beard in its 
midst “) and of a dead stock of hundreds of watch-cocks that 
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UNLIMITED EDITIONS 
The eleventh impression of THE WEEK-END Boox 
is now available at all the bookshops. The notable 
“sociable anthology” are 
Great Poems—avoiding the usual 
anthology pieces. Hate Poems—for a different 
mood. State Poems—a tribute to bathos. The Zoo 
—the best poems about animals. Epigrams—wit 
and beauty in brief. Seventy Songs—drinking, 
marching, ballads, rounds, spirituals—zith tunes. 
Games, indoor and outdoor. On Food and Drink 
—for the cookless cottage. First Aid, prescriptions 


as follows: 


LIMITED EDITIONS 

The Press of 
Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, illustrated by 
E. McKnight Kauffer. The 
£5 5s. net. The edition is over-subscribed by the 
booksellers. | The of the Nonesu 

Bible (to be completed in five volumes) will be 
available within a few days @ The 
hand-li8t of Nonesuch publications with 
!] 
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two volumes cost 
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toits subscribers. 


to date, 
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IAM T. HORNADAY, Sc.D. 
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Just Published. 


A WILD ANIMAL ROUND-UP 
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Zoo; of wild animal photography, 
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and of taxidermy 
specimens | 
accept | } 


art of mounting and grouping 
He tells how the animals 
and of the life in the Zoo; there 
chapter on wild-animal intelligence written 
author's own experience, and a fasc inating 
‘* Game Eating in Many Lands.”’ 


Recently Published. 


AND MANNERS OF WILD ANiMALS 
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Stoughton Ltd 





Illustrated 
Christmas List of on 


Give ‘the 
EST BOOKS 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 1892-1916. 


of Fallodon, K.G. 


has just published, which |! hope will be read throughout the 
workd.”——Tne Prime Minister. 2 vols. Iilus. [2 2/- net 
THE EVERLASTING MAN. By G. K. Chesterton. 
Part l—On the Creature Called Man; Part Il—On the Man Called 
Christ. “It is safe to say that no one else could have written a | 
ook like this.’—Westminster Gasette. “ It stirs the most sluggish 
brain at every page.’’—Church Times. 
WILLIAM CORBETT. By G. K. Chesterton. rhe First 
Volume in the “Intimate Biography ” Series. (ne of the most 
fascinating and scintillating books Mr. Chesterton has ever written. 
6, - net 


WILLIAM ROBERTSON NICOLL: © 








“ That impressive 


Warwick Sq., London, 
E..C. 4, for their 








It will be sent 
post free on application 





Fé Fo Se Fa a Se FERRARA 


By Viscount Grey 


record which Lord Grey 








Life and Letters. 





By T. H. Darlow. “A full and rich biography of a wonderful 
man.”""—Str Groxce Apam Situ. Illus. 10/6 net | 
MOTHER. By E. F. Benson. “In the portrait gallery of 
parenthood Mr, Benson's picture of his mother will take a high 
place.”"—Sunday Times. “ It is most fittingly the picture of a wise 
and serenely gracious woman.” —FPuach. 10/6 net 
MARY ELIZABETH HALDANE: A _ Record of a 
Hundred Years—1825-1925. Ediied by her Daughter. 
“One of the mo remarkable women of her time we ee 
woman noble in face, in mind, and in soul.”—The Archbi hop of | 
York. Hus . 5/- net 


THE PILGRIM OF E TERNITY: 


By John Drinkwater. ‘Tt 


is not too much to say 


> Byr ron—A Conflict. 


that it is 





far and away the best biog m1... yet written. Sunday Times. 
* ‘The whole book is admirable .”"—Daily FE rpress. Illus. _18/- net 
DISRAELI: The Alien Patriot. By E. T. Raymond. 
“One of the best studies in critical biography that have appeare: 

for a lone time.’ Vornmag P st Hus. 13 ~ net 
1 LIKE TO REMEMBER. By W. Pett Ridge. “ The 


ett Ridge touch. 
M mag Post. 
Joh ¢@ London's 


* Ri Peit 


ckly. 


MAINLY ABOUT “OTHER PEOPLE. 


\ delightful volume for the 
Ridge’ 


winter evenings.” — 
captivating book.’ 
Illus. 15/- net 


~ By ‘Sidney Dark. 


s utterly 





In his new book Mr. Dark recalls some of the memories of the 
men and women he has met, and the many worlds in which he has 
lived, and all his memories are pleasant and all his stories are 

! Illus. 16/- net 


good. humoured. 


vivid, 
coupled with a 
of age, advi 


intimate pore 
gripping account 


the 


LORD GRENFELL’S MEMOIRS. 


contribution to the inner history, 


past fity year 


AL LENBY OF ARMAGEDDON. 


it of one 


everyone to read this book.” 


By Raymond “Savage. 
of the great men of our time, 
of the greatest military exploit 

Punch. 
20/- net 





The | 


both military 


0k is an impo rtant 
and political, of the 
llus. 21/- met 








Give 
M. BARRIE 


PETER PAN AND WENDY. By 
J. M. Barrie. IMustrated = in 
Colour by Mabel Lucie Attwell, 
7/6 ne’'—Boys’ and Girls’ Edition, j 
5 net—Children’s Edition, 2/6) 
net—Popular Edition, 2 
ANustrated by F. D. Bedford, 10/¢ 
net 
IN KENSINGTON 
By J. M. Barrie. 
Colour by Arthur 
10/6 ne? 
S/-_ net, 
Paper 6d. net 
THR UNIFORM EDITION OF 
THE WORKS OF J. M. BARRIE. 
A Windew in Thrums—Auld 
Lieht Idythkh—My Lady Nicotine 
—When a Man's Single—Mar- 
garet Ogilyy—The Littl White 
Bird—An Edinburgh Eleven 


net— 





PETER PAN 
GARDENS. 
Mlustraied 
Rackham, 
COURAGE. 
Cloth 2/- net, 


in 


Cloth, 5/- net cach; Leather, 7/6 

net each 
THE UNIFORM EDITION OF 
THE PLAYS OF J. M. BARRIE. 
Mary Rose — Dear Brutus — 
Quality Street—The Admirable 
Crichion—What Every Woman 
Knows — Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire— 
A hiss for Cinderella—the Old 
Lady Shows Her Medals——The 


Twelve Pound Look 
Cloth, 5/- net each; Leather, 7/6 





net each 


Give 
RUDYARD KIPLING 


COLLECTED VERSE. The One- 
Volume India Paper Edition, 
Cloth, 25/- net; Leather (boxed), 
35/ net—The Original Three- 
Volume India Paper Edition, 
Cloth £3 3/- net the set—-The 
Original One-Volume dition, 
Cloth, 25/- net; Leather, net 





SONGS FOR YOUTH. 
yard Kipling. Poems specially 
selected by the author and illus- 
trated in Colour by Leo Bates. 
6/- net 


By Rud- 


A SONG OF THE ENGLISH, 
Rudyard Kipling. 
Colour by W. 


By 


Heath Robinson. 


10/6 net 


ne, 


The RUDYARD KIPLING 


CALENDAR, With a quotation 
for every day of the year 
selected from the works of Rud- 
yard Kipling Cloth, 3/6 net 
The Rudyard hipling “ Just-Se 
Steries Painting Beoks er 
Children. How th Al » hahe 
Was Made The Elephant’s 
Child—-The Sing Song of Old 
Man Kangaroo——-How the Rhino- 
ceros Got His Skin. 


2/6 net each 
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Illustrated in 





finally justified themselves by being sold to pious traders, who 
exchanged them for ivory with savages who “ decorated 
themselves with top-hats and my ornaments; and, with a 
Bible under their bare arms, went to church stark-naked, 
feeling themselves well rewarded and highly honoured.” 

It there were dreams to sell , . . but there 
apparently, at Cameo Corner, 


are, 


THE MAGAZINES 


Tux Nineleenth Century contains a delightful article on * Les 
Anglais,” written in French by M. André Maurois (author 
of Ariel and Les Silences du Colonel Bramble). There are times, 
he tells us, when he likes the English and rarer times when he 
does not. On the whole his estimate is very favourable. He 
gives us a good character, but not quite the one we expect. 
No people, he thinks, have so keen a sense of natural beauty, 
We are the only nation which reads its own poetry. So rich 
are we in pocts that we can afford to waste one—and declare 
that Byron is not a poet. We distrust learning and produce 
savants. Seience is called * in our publie 
schools and neglected, but our scientists are the most original 
in the world because they are not the product of their pro- 
fessors. The critic extols our kindness of heart, talks of our 
hospitals, asks if in any country but England an advertise- 
ment announcing that * an old oflicer needs money” would 
get a single reply. England, he believes, is the place where 
it is least painful to suffer. On the other hand the comicality 
with which we defend our reserve he finds rasping. He 
not take leave of us cither without a stern reproof. We 
not, he thinks, hypocrites, but our ingrained sentimentality 
produces in us an amazing power An 
interesting article “Italy's Vital by Mr. 
3eckles Willson, discusses Italy's desire and the 
probable success of Signor Mussolini's scheme for agrarian re- 
form undertaken to counteract “ the tendency 
* The New Outlook in Cosmogony,” 
recent 

number 


great stinks” 


does 
ure 
of self-deception. 
Insurgence,” 
for colonies 


on 


to continuous 
migrating abroad.” by 
Mr. J. H. discusses 
victions, and 
combine to show that the universe is finite.” 
he tells us, “ with fair certainty that there 
vreat. 

Inthe National Review, Senator Corradini writes a panegyrie 
* The Truth about Fascism.” It is, he adniits 
but “a revolution made by the government.’ 


Jeans, some astronomical con- 
considerations 


We 


ho 


assures us that “a of 
now kn 


intinitely 


WwW, 


is 


upon Fascism 
‘a revolution ~ 


There are two very entertaining light articles on “* Queer 
Natural History Mistakes,” by Miss Frances Pitt, and ** The 


Charwoman in Fiction,” by Miss Violet Biddulph. 

The Fortnightly Review opens with an article on “ Ireland 
and the Prince of Wales,’ by Mr. Redmond-Iloward, the 
nephew and biographer of the late Mr. John Redmond. 
Ircland he maintains is prepared to do anything to attain her 
unification and “if the Prince of Wales's visit could in some 
the Prince might find himself 
real ambassador of a lasting peace.” The initiative inthe matter 
lies, he would impress upon his readers, with 
Mr. Hugh Spender’s ** Notes from Locarno,” 
reading, giving, as they do, his impressions of the personali- 
ties of the Foreign Ministers and of the part played by the 
“in the arrangement of the family quarrel of the 


way synchronize with it, 
the loyalists. 


are well worth 


ry 


** jurists 
European nations.” 
** Parties are separated by differences of psychology, not of 


logic,” writes Professor Gilbert Murray, discoursing of ** What 


Liberalism Stands For” in the December number of the 
Contemporary. Liberalism is, he says, divided from 
Labour by a determination to act for the good of all, “ even 


when true progress happens to conflict with the desire of the 
uneducated masses.” Sir Ilugh Bell, in * Industry and Keo- 
nomics,” attacks the prevalent idea that any standard of life 
can be reached independent of the capacity to pay for it, * and 
secks to prove that if a higher standard is to be reached it 
must be by means ef better production.” 


In a specially interesting number of Blachwood’s Mr. 
Kdmund Candler writes of ** Lawrence and the Hejaz.” He 
gets his marvellously romantic information from one of the 


five copies of Colonel Lawrenee’s book, The Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom, at present existing, a public edition of which is 
to appear in 1927. Mr. Candler takes the heroic view of 
Lawrence, a view, as he knows, less general than it was. 
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The portrait here presented to the reader is attractive in 


the extreme. 


It is strange among the 


* Napoleon Bonapart« 
the December number of the Hmpire Review. 
vreat Napoleon, not hitherto published in 
Hiarold Sandwith. It 
would 


to see 
list of writers in 
A short story by the 
England, has been translated by Mrs. 
is explained that when he first became Emperor he 
Iempress 
relate stories to the 


‘s apartments, 
ladies- 


frequently spend an evening in thi 
with the lights lowered, 
one was taken down as it fell from his lips. 
* Julian ” and 


and there, 
in-waiting. This 
it described an impassioned love affair between * 
*Camillo”” a monk and a beautiful— usually veiled—lady. 
Ile * wandered about among the 
heart,” ‘fell into a violent fever ; 


the torment of his while she 


her life 
lips,’ &e. The stuck a dag 
and ‘* disappeared for 


Julian was often on her 
appre- 


those 


was in danger: the name of 
ger into her in the end. 
low 


was ” 


hended ” ever.” much 
ladies-in-waiting would have enjoyed the films ! 

Under the *“Men and Events,” Whe 
day gives a clear and succinct history of current events, 
who have not much time or oppor- 
‘Where Currents 


heading 


easily followed by those 


tunity for the study of foreign polities. 


tip ” is a particularly interesting account by a naturalist of 


‘Arcturus, * described as “a floating 
Beebe leaves his reader marvelling 
“Two dips with a butterlly 


‘the Cruise of the 
scientific laboratory.” Mr. 
at the 
net vielded half a pail of organisms.” 


teeming life of the sea. 
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RELIGION. By Professor James Y. Simpson, M.A., D.Sc., 
F.R.S.E, \ discussion of the vital issues between Science and Religion 
in the light of the shena 1 per bese ive and fuller knowledge of to-day. 
a. ee vie : ___ 34 6 net 
MORE THINGS THAT M ATTER. By Lord Riddell. Uniform 
with * Some er That Matter.” * Full of pithy judgments and shrewd, 
od-natured commonsense De Me _7/6 net 
ADVE N TU RE SIN U NDE RST ANDING. rife David | Grayson. 
yson’s first book for seven years! Here it is now, all ready for 
u_to enjoy. 7/@ net 
T HE: CRI MIN AL. . By | Sir Basil Thomson. “it is a serious 
contribution to the discussion of a serious problem, presented in such form 
that h 1 will not willingly miss a le sentence of it.”—Datly 
/ cgraph. 16/- net 
NEW SILENT FRIENDS. By Richard King. “ you can dip in 
ywhere and always be sure of finding somethi: to please.”—Ti» 
G/- net 


and Other Stories. By 
vill rejoice at the publication 
10/6 net 


Al IVENTURERS 


ae SV 


THE TWELVE 
Cc harlotte Bronté. ‘ Lovers of the 
of this volume of short stor ’ 





” THE BOOKMAN ” TRE ASU RY OF LIVING POE nyt Com- 
piled and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by John 
Adcock. The best thing has been written by living poet every 
different schooi within the al is ae 7/6 net 
SONGS OF THE SOLWAY and Other Verses. By Lady 
Ashmore. “There is a charm and fascination about Lady Ashmore’'s 
verses that should commend them to all Jovers of poetry.’’—<lberdecn 
ee we ee = ru La net 
POETS AT PLAY. By Sir Ian Malcolm. “ Clever and entertaining 
jrom first to_last.”’ Dundee ( uric’. 5/- - net 
DARE TO BE WISE. By Violet Vanbrugh. “ Vioict abrugh’s 

intensely interesting book of reminiscences and advice.’”’ Daily. Sk etch 
©/- net 


THE ‘POOR MAN’S COURT OF JUSTICE. 
I 


and the literary selad is now mixed with different ingredients and | 


put upon the nursery, not the knick-knack table. Those who 


have children have long been familiar with the cheerful and ! 
welcome inanities of many of these  publications—those | 


stories and verses that demand as illustration robins and red- 
faced postmen or beribboned kittens in a basket 
last year or two there has risen up a new type. 
The highbrow children’s annual was launched in this country 
by Messrs. Basil Blackwell three years ago. It came in the 
form of a volume called Number 1 Joy Street. This was a 
so distinguished as to include 
butors such writers as Walter De La Mare, 
Hilaire Belloe, Edith Sitwell, Laurence 
Eleanor Farjeon. 
with Messrs. Blackwell's compilation 
Joy Street) we have also The Flying Carpet and 
different kind, The Wonder 


miscellany 
G. K. Chesterton, 
IIousman = and 
suit, and excellent 
(Number 3 
another miscellany of a 
Book of Then and Now. 
The Flying Carpel is published by Messrs. Partridge, 
Cynthia Asquith, and has as 
contributors Number 3 Joy Street: 
little to choose between the two books, 
the Joy Street pictures and cover are rather 
the editors would seem to be 
ind verses than good drawings. 


rather 


is edited 
by Lady 
there is in fact very 
except that perhaps 
better, though in 
successful 


as has 


each case more 


findine good stories : 


illustrious a list of 


But in the | 


among its contri- | 


This year two other publishers have followed | 


. By Cecil Chapman. 

e author gives a vivid descripiion of his varied experiences in the 
diffe rer nt couris in which he served—Clerkenwell, Lambeth, Southwark, 
Tower Bridge and Westminster. a _20/- net 
SIX PRISONS AND TWO REVOLUTIONS. By Oliver Baldwin. 


“A human document of a very remarkable kind.’’—Daily Telegraph 


Illus. 12/6 net 
FROM PIGEON POST TO WIRELESS. By Henry M. Collins. 
“Mr. Col iims’s extremely interesting book is a reminder of what we owe to 
th cable. Daily Graph c. ane Illus. 12/6 net 
A WALK-ABOUT IN AUSTRALIA. By Philippa Bridges. With 
| a Foreword By General Tom Bridges. A delightful account of Miss 
Philippa Bridges’ venturesome journeys through unexplored country. 
| Hh is. 16/- net 
| HOW TO UNDERSTAND PHILOSOPHY: From Aristotle to 
Bergson. By A. E. Baker, M.A. A short _account of Europ thought 
from its beginnings in Greece in the sixth century before Chri 
_(Peopk Library 2/6 net 
THE OLD M ASTE RS. By Frank Rutter. Mr. Rutter teaches us to 
read pictures and sc as documents expressing the thought ind 
emoiions of past period (People’s Li brary.) Illus. 2/6 net 
THE SHINING TR AFFIC. By y Kenne dy Williamson. © A banquet 
for mind and heart. It is a richly sug \ book, full of gems of 
thought _ DINsvaAl I r Your O/- net 
AS | SEE iT. Further Talks by “* Philemon.” “ Very ood indeed 
« « « *Philemen’ s Suc in con Pe | . 
( t (iroadeast Labs 1/O net 


Both volumes will be very much liked by children over five, | 


though it cannot be denied that up to seven even the best 


brought up child will like the Pretty Moo Cow and Bouncing 
other. The child 


Puppy type of annual quite as well as the 


under five will like them much better, and among the many 
published we would particularly recommend this year 
Blackies Children’s Annual, Blackies Little Ones Annual, 


Baby Bunting’s Big Play Book, The Jolly Kitten Book, and the 
*"Normous Sunday Story Book. 
Blackie’s Children’s 
To the 


aloud, 


fnnual is the best, 
fastidious parent it will be purgatorial to 


the gayest. 
but the child will like them none the 


read any of them 

worse for that. 
The Wonder Bool of 

eellanies which is either 


War. In it 


strikes a note in mis- 


been tried 


Then and Now 


new or has at least not 


illustrated from prints, engravings, 


sinee the 








Perhaps for the small child | 
as its Hlustrations are | 


| STOUGHTON 


and photographs—are contrasted the newest engine and | 

Pulling Billie, the first bieyeles and the most modern ; and | 

so on from Montgolfier to Count Zeppelin, in all sorts of field 

* The Jolly Kitten Book. (Blacki Is. Gd. Vuinber 3 Joy Street. (Ba 

well. 63.) Dube Bunting’s Big Play-Besk, (Ward, Lock and Co. 3s. 6d 

Blackie’ Little Ones’ Annual. (Blackie. 3s. 6d The Flying Cary Part 

rida ) Blackie’ Children’s fnnnel Blackic 5a.) The Wonder 
kand to. 6 The *Norme Sunday Ss 


Rook of Then and Ne (Ward, Lo 
Book Stan! Paul ) 





EVE RYBODY’ S GUIDE TO BROADC ASE MUSIC, By Percy 


A. S« holes. Acce} 1 by scholar, nid { ‘ 
Stan vad Li iy $/O net 
THE HIDDEN ZOO. 3? L. - Mainland “LGM. 4 
i eet iascinat volu . } t! ho 
in children, and their parents, a e for n tural istory. Da 

Cisr t Labi \ Iii 3/O net 
THE HE ARI OF A DOG. By Albert Payson Ferhune. 
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Give the 
EST RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


THE NATURE OF RELIGION: The Gifford Lectures. 
By the Right Rev. W. P. Paterson, D.D., LL.D. i5/- nee 





OUR LORD'S EARTHLY LIFE. By the Rev. 
Professor David Smith, M.A., D.D. 10/6 net 
THE TREE OF HEALING: Short Studies in the 


Message of the Cross. By the Rev. J. M. E. Ross, M.A. 


With Memorial Sketch by the Rev. Professor James 
Moffat, D.D. 6/- net 
THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF THE GODHEAD. 


Garvie, M.A., D.D. 10/- net 
By Lord Charnwood. 


(0/G net 


By the Rev. Principal A. E. 
ACCORDING TO SAINT JOHN. 
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cricket, golf, the theatre, fire engines, and so forth, The book 
is entertaining and should prove a most valuable companion 
to the history book. But in hopes of a new and enlarged 
edition next vear, may we offer some criticisms? The matter 
is suitable to children of seven or eight, but the allusive poly- 
syllabic leading article style is unsuitable, nay incomprehensible, 
Again if there could be some very simple system of cross 


reference the book would be more delightful. The child 
would like to know which bicycle was contemporary with 


which aircraft for instance, and which stage coach with which 
ship. Also we should like to see much more about food, 
clothes and children’s toys. These are everyday factors 
which greatly help the child reader to transport himself to 
another age and prevent the past from returning to that 
vague state in which the infant confounds Canute, Queen 
Klizabeth and its great grandfather. It would be delightful, 
too, to have a series of companion volumes dealing in the 
same sort of way with distant and romantic countries. 





The Play Hour Toy Book and The Jolly Toy Books (Amal- 
gamated Press. 1s. each). These books contain all sorts 
of pictures for cutting out, and would provide amusement 
nursery. The Puck Annual (Amalgamated Press. 
ts.). A book for small children, prettily got up and full of 
short simple stories and pictures. Children of an age and 
temperament to like snippets, and find long stories a strain 
on the attention, will delight in it. Answers Annual (Amal- 
gamated Press. 6s.). If not exactly a children’s book, it 
claims to include something to entertain “ every member 
of the family circle.” and, we think, justifies its claim, The 
best part of it and it is a large best part— is taken up with 
home arts and handicrafts, gardening, bookbinding, &e. The 
Golden Annual for Girls (Amalgamated Press. 4s. 6d.). This 
is described as “ The All Story Annual.’ Most little girls 
between cight and twelve would, we think, be very pleased 
tohave this bookas a Christmas present. The stories are about 
the daring deeds of high-spirited children with © hearts of gold.” 
The grown-up people, when represented by aunts, are worsted, 
and all the really naughty children punished. Terbert Strang’ s 
Annual (Oxford University Press. 5s.). Stands out among 
most of the Christmas books of its kind for boys, both in 
stories and in articles. Mrs. Strang’s Annual for Girls (Oxford 
University Press. 5s.).. Any prospective present-giver turn- 
ing over the rather thick leaves of this well-printed book of 
amusement and instruction will see much to admire. Some 
of the illustrations are really beautiful, notably those which 
adorn Miss Gertrude Bone’s article on * The Interest of 
Woodeuts.”? Mrs. Strangs Annual for Baby (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 3s. 6d.). This annual is well suited to its 
The pictures are simple and pleasing. and cannot 
be torn. Mrs. Strang s Annual for Children (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. The word * pretty the 
pictures and the letterpress in this book for small children, 
[tis a relief to get away from the tyranny of the comie annual, 
indeed from conventional comicality generally, 


in any 


pury OSC. 


Sa.). deseribes 


SOME CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
The Tapestry Adventure. By Brenda Girwin. (Oxford 
University Press. 2s. 6d.)— The children’s detective tale 


type of story is generally very bad, but The Tapestry Adcculure 
is a most exciting and original bock. It will be a clever and 
submissive child indeed who guesses the end er who puts 
the book down and goes to bed without a struggle. It is 
suitable for a boy or girl about twelve years old. 
Martin of Old Loudouw. By Werbert Strang. 
University Press. 2s. Gd.) The adventures of a 
apprentice in 1666 are set forth by Mr. Strang in modern 
The story is full of incident and the picture of old 
London life credible and not disagreeably instructive. It 
is a great thing to make London interesting to children who 


(Oxford 
London 


english. 


must pass their winter holidays there. 

Coppernoh Buckland. By Laurence R. Bourne. (Oxford 
Press. 2s. Gd.) Coppernob runs away to sea. 
*sca-struck ~ or otherwise will enjoy reading his 

told as they are by a recognized authority on 


University 
Any 
ndventures 

seamanship. 
Camp 


box 


Mor Fire Yarns, Vdited by Margarct Stuart 


Jane. (Oxford University Press. 38s. 6d.)--This volume 
offers wholesome food for the imagination. It contains 


stories of myth and legend, stories from history and from the 
Arabian Nights. Tales also from Monte Cristo, but no every. 
day stories at all. ; 
Heroes in Friendship. By Basil Mathews. (Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. 2s. 6d.)—This book is described as for boys 
and girls of about thirteen years of age. 
to all ages 


The heroes belong 
beginning with Polyearp, and going on to St. 
Francis, Abraham Lincoln, and other heroes and heroines 
“who have been willing to adventure all in the service of 
their fellow-men.” 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


GUIDE TO CURRENT OFFICIAL STATISTICS, 1924. 
Vol. III. (Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway. 
Is, net.) : 


Tut existence of this ch sap and valuable guide through the 
dense thicket of official publications deserves to be widely 
known. The various departments put forth a mass of facts 
and figures for the information of the public, but few outsiders 
know precisely where to look for details on any given subject. 
The guide, which is prepared by the Permanent Consultative 
Committee on Official Statistics, makes it easy to find the 
Bluc-book or White Paper containing the particulars desired. 
It consists of a subject-index with many sub-headings and 
cross-references, and of a list of publications under depart- 


ments, with a key-list to link the two together. Thus 
* Prices” has more than a dozen cross-references. One of 


these is the * Retail Prices,” under which the reader is referred, 
by numbers, to the Ministry of Labour Gazelle, to the 
Annual Report of that Ministry, and to the Agricultural 
Market Report. gain, has a sub-heading, 
* Exports,” which refers to the Home Office and Board of 
Agriculture reports on the subject. For business men and 
for all concerned with public affairs this book should be 
invaluable. Tt is a scholarly piece of work and it is unusually 
well produced, 

COLERIDGE AT HIGHGATE. By Lucy 


(Longmans. Its. 6d. net.) 


, 


“ Tlorses,” a 


Kleanor Watson. 
Mrs. Warson is a grand-daughter of Mrs. Gillman who, with 
her husband, received Coleridge into their home at No. 3, 
The Grove, ilighgate, and kept him, more as a son than a 
guest, from 1816 till his death in 1834. Mrs. Gillman left 
Highgate in 1843 and died in 1860, but her grand-daughter 
well remembers her talk about Coleridge and has preserved 
material which Mr. Gillman collected for his 
unfinished life of the poet. Reminiscences at second-hand 
are not always to be trusted implicitly. Yet it is clear that 
the Gillmans conceived a deep affection and respect for 
Coleridge and that he venerated them. Mr. Gillman, a medical 
man of experience, enabled Coleridge to overcome the opium 
habit and thus prolonged his life and his literary activity. 
Coleridge was no mere sensualist. Tle had very bad health 
and took Iaudanum to dull the pain. The post-mortem on 
his body revealed an “ immensely enlarged’ heart and a 
cyst pressing on the lungs; the medical inference was that 
he had suffered acutely for many years. These facts deserve 
to he remembered if we are to appreciate the poet's courage 
and cheerfulness in his later years. Ife arrived at Highgate 
carrying the proof-sheets of Christabel, and when he scttled 
down in his new home he did a good deal of literary work. 
ilis Lay Sermons and his Biographia Literaria were written 
at the Gillmans’, as well as various lectures and some poems, 
But it was his conversation rather than his writing which 
his many friends valued most. The Grove became a place of 
pilgrimage for literary folk and for learned foreigners. To 
iMustrate Coleridge’s influence in those days Mrs. Watson 
quotes the case of Cary’s familiar translation of Dante's 
Divine Comedy. When it was published, it attracted no 
attention. A thousand remained unsold. Four 
years later Coleridge, who knew Cary, referred to his version ina 
lecture on Dante, The whole edition was immediately sold 
out and a new edition was called for. Coleridge delighted in 
the Gillmans’ rose garden, which, we believe. is still main- 
tained, and in the fine views of Parliament Fields that may 
still be had from The Grove. tic used to walk in Ken Wood, 
and it was in the adjacent Milllicld Lane that he once met 
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Do not accept generalised statements about ELECTRICITY <nd 
ney 
what it can do for you. 


In your district the Electrical Contractors or the Electric Supply 
Undertaking will give accurate information about the actual 
costs and how to use ELECTRICITY for Lighting, Heating, 
Cooking and Labour-Saving, economically. 


Electrical conditions vary in different places. You may 
valuable Service for want of correct information. 


.. . ee aa . = " 7 
those whose business depends upon giving sound advice. 


The field of ELECTRICITY is widening—and quickly. 


Lighting has quickly been followed by Heating, Cooking, 
Cleaning—you must use ELECTRICITY one day, why not 
start now. 
lesued by 
THE ELECTRICAL DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION, 
15, Savoy Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 





THE 
T.B.C. effected in 1856 ce wi 
. an assurance with the | YOKOH AM A SPE G 
CE _ BANK, Ad 
“ Old Equitable ” for £250 payable at his | Ltd. 
P 1 . . 
death, which occurred in 1924 at the age of | ESTABL ED 1880. 

90. The Society paid £1,124:7s., while the (Seem ee Se fo Ie aa 
LeSCry ¢ i eve eee ee eee Aen 55, 00,006 
total premiums paid were only £385. Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Batavia, Bombay, 
Buenos Ayres, Calcutta, Canton, Changehun, Dairen (Dalny), Feng- 
q cic n (Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honol ilu, Hong Kong 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Ang s, Lyons, Manila 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newchwang, New Yorl k » Osaka, Pekin 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Se ait! > Semarang 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, ydnev, ‘Vientsin, 

Tokvo, Tsinanfu, Tsingiau, Vladivostock (tempor: als closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, isst 


Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 


places and elsewhere, and transact: General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 


application. 


Kk. YANO, London M wet 


F qu ita b | e L 7 f e cena se coca aasboo ry ee 
ROYAL BANK OF Scorl AND 


Assurance Society| en ee 


Capital (fully paid) -_ = -* 2 300,000 
Founded 1762 Rest and Undivided Profits 
19 Coleman Sireet, London, E.C. 2 (Oct. 1925) = + £2,461,701 
Deposits (Oct., 1925) . - £40,790,229 
Head Office: St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
General Manager: A. K. Wright, C.B.E., D.L. 
\f London: City Office - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
LIBERTY’S COLOURED BOOK OF Lendon: Drummords Branch, 49 Charing Cross, S.W.! 
Glasgow Office: Royal Exchange Sq. & Buchanan St. 


YULE-TIDE GIFTS Over 200 Branches Throughout Scotland. 


Every Description of British, Colonial and Foreign 


SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. Banking Business Transacted. 


Corre ndei lneited 





No Shareholders No Commission 

















Liberty & Co., Ltd., Regent Street, London, 
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A WEEKLY FINANCIAL LETTER 
WITH A RECORD TO MAINTAIN 


“MARKET NOTES” contains each week details of carefully selected 
Stocks and Shares. It does not pretend to supply 
“inside information” or “ market tips,” but 
endeavours to point out definitely attractive invest- 
ment openings or information likely to influence 
Stock Exchange prices. It has a record of proved 
reliability. 





ITS RECORD FOR A PERIOD OF THREE YEARS ;, now available, showing every 
stock and share mentioned in its pages, with the 
price on date of original recommendation, and the 
price at the end of 1924, and other particulars. 





THE SUBSCRIPTION RATE is five shillings per annum 





‘A copy of the Record for 1924 above mentioned and of the current 
issue may be obtained free on application fo : 
Secretary & Manager, en one 
BRITISH INVESTORS’ ASSOCIATION Ltd., 
4 London Wall Buildings, E.C. 2 





THE BASIS OF SOUND INVESTMENT IS RELIABLE INFORMATION, 
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Wherever you 
travel you can get the tyre 
by which all other tyres are 
judged . Remember DUNLOP 
is more than a name — its a 
Be sureitsaysMadein England’ YLeputation — It stands for 

aaa perfection in Tyre manufacture. 


We stand behind every tyre 
we Sell and state.without any 
qualification that you can — 








DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY LIMITED, BIRMINGH.AM. 


Branches thrcuzheut the World. 
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Keats and was introduced to him. ‘ There is death in that 
hand,” said Coleridge to his friend after Keats had gone 
away. Mrs. Watson’s little book is an attractive supplement 
to the standard biographies of a great man of letters. 


THE MAIN CURRENTS OF SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
CHANGE, 1870-1924. By T. G. Williams. (Pitman and 
Sons. 5s. net.) 

Hert is an attempt to record the progress made in this 

country during the past half-century in every branch of 

social and industrial life. It is remarkably complete, touching 
every subject from House of Lords Reform and the rise of 

Labour to Government down to the comfort of third-class 

railway carriages and the coming of the banana. There are 

special chapters on education, transport, industrial conflicts, 
conciliation and welfare, the years of the War and after, 
and so on, with appendices giving statistics and charts. 

It is a record of tremendous advance in public health and 

education and in material welfare under democratic and 

capitalistic conditions, so successful that Mr. Williams is 
possibly blind to the future danger to character in growing 
dependence upon central and local authority to rule us into 
happiness. It is this visible publie work of beneficence that 
can be recorded, not the much greater voluntary work of 
But he keeps his opinions to himself, 
Kiven 


individuals every day. 
being content to record not to theorize or criticize. 
upon poets and philosophers whose influence he weighs, he 
gives no opinions of his own. In his last chapter he does 
say that “the high idealism and courage of the War years 
have given place for the moment to a lowered tone in the 
spirit of the nation,” but this is only to illustrate the uneven- 
It is not that he does 
he does notice for 


ness of the always forward progress. 
not notice tendencies as well as facts ; 
instance, without comment, one of which we have complained, 
namely, the tendency towards vague legislation to be inter- 
preted by the Minister or department who will carry it out 
in detail. It may be judged that the book is rather dry to 
read from cover to cover, but it is excellent for reference or 
(we suspect that this was the author’s main purpose) as a 
handbook for teachers of modern history or political economy, 
It is remarkably good value for its price, 


FICTION 


A BOOK IN) IPS SEASON 


A Warning to the Curious, and Other Ghost Stories. By 
M. R. James. (Arnold. os. net.) 


Tue dealer in sprites and goblins continues to be weleome and 
well patronized, and it is pleasant to find that one who is 
generally regarded as the most skilful living member of a 
queer trade has made his reappearance with new and attrac- 
tive wares at exactly the right moment in the year. 
It is less certain than it used to be that Waterloo was won on 
the playing-fields, but Dr. James, the Provost of Eton, makes 
us sure that ghosts and apparitions have rattled their bones 
there. 

Not that Dr. James sets hisscene at Eton. At one moment he 
draws us to the East Coast, where three holy crowns were once 
buried in different places as a sort of talisman to keep the 
Danes, or the Germans, or the French, from landing on our 
At another moment we are taken to a country spot 
about which “TI need not particularize further than to say 
that if you divided the map of England into four quarters it 
would have been found in the south-western of them.” And 
after all, what do we care about the environment of one of the 
best stories in the book, “‘A View from a Hill,” when the 
chief feature of the drama is a pair of antique field-glasses 


shores. 


through which one looked across a valley and saw the far 
ridge as it was before trees surmounted it, when, stark against 
the sky, stood a gallows with a ghastly burden? Through 
dead man’s eyes, that is, the modern user of those uncanny 
glasses looked ; actually dead man’s eyes, as the story even- 
tually proves. 

It matters little from the standpoint of the compass what 
the setting of a ghost story may be. The really important 
thing is that it should make us reluctant to look behind us on 
our way upstairs, or put our hand into the wardrobe without 


first opening wide its door, or forget how easily anyone (or 
thing) beneath the bed can grip our ankles just after we have 
There is not a tale in Dr. James’s new 
in each of the stories 


kicked our shoes off. 
volume which fails to do these things. 
he works on the same specified principle that has guided the 
writer of ghost stories ever since (and perhaps before) Danicl: 
Defoe wrote about Mrs. Veal two hundred years back, a 
principle which Dr. James himself has defined for us elsewher« 

than in 4A Warning to the Curious :— 

‘Two ingredients most valuable in the concocting of a ghost 
story are, to me, the atmosphere and the nicely managed crescendo. 
Let us, then, be introduced to the actors in a placid way; let 
us see them going about their ordinary business, undisturbed by 
forebodings, pleased with their surroundings ; and into this calm 
environment let the ominous thing put out its head, unobtrusively 
at first, and then more insistently, until it holds the stage.” 

Dr. James is, moreover, a traditionalist in the matter of 
loopholes. Always he cunningly leaves one for a natural 
explanation. Some readers may feel, though, that the details 
of these loopholes are a little too unpleasant. Indeed the one 
criticism an admirer might make is that the unpleasantness 
is gratuitous. When the antique glasses in “A View from a 
Hill” are accidently let fall, *\a little pool of liquid formed on 
the stone slab. It was inky black, and the odour that rose 
from it is not to be described.’ This, of course, is the dead 
man’s eyes, and the success of the story depends as little on 
such “realism” as does the success of certain other stories in 
the collection on a loathsome cloud of great black flies which 
haunted a spot where blood was once shed, or on what a rural 
a kind of a face the eves drylike 
.» . and much as if there was two big spiders’ bodies in the 


character describes as “* 


holes.” 

Dr. James must be permitted an idiosynerasy or two, 
and perhaps it is only fastidious taste that will account them 
as drawbacks. All the same it is a pleasure to record that the 
wondrous charm of the opening tale, “The Haunted Doll's 
House.” is unaffected in this respect, thus assuring a flawless 
send-off to one of the most refreshing fireside books a jaded 
reader can wish for, 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
THE NEW 
BY ARTHUR W. 


Lasr week's rise in the Bank Rate from 4 to 5 per cent. 
has met with more approval than usually follows upon 
an advance in the Official Minimum. Morcover, we have 
witnessed the equally unusual circumstance of the advance 
in the Bank Rate being followed by an actual hardening 
of high-class investment stocks. Before the announce- 
ment ofthe Bank Rate decision, British Funds had become 
rather dull and markets generally were in a hesitating 
condition. Immediately, however, that the announce- 
ment was made that the Bank Rate had been put up to 
5 per eent., cheerfulness characterized most sections of the 
House, and the 5 per cent. War Loan in particular became 
quite buoyant. 

To some extent, of course, the firmness of markets may 
be attributed to the simple fact that the higher Bank Rate 
had been anticipated for a couple of weeks, so that its 
effects had been discounted; while the Stock Exchange, 
which always prefers a certainty to an uncertainty, was 
no doubt glad to get the matter over and to feel that, if 
the present year had to close with a 5 per cent. Rate, it 
would at least Go so with the hope of the next movement 
being in the downward direction, 


BANK RATE 
KIDDY. 


Gouip LossEs. 

There was, 1] think, however, a somewhat deeper 
reason responsible for the approval of the Bank of Eng- 
Jand Directors’ action. Not only had the loss of gold 
during the period of the # per cent. Rate been material, 
but it is evident that, however much the lifting of the 
embargo on foreign loans is to be welcomed from a trade 
standpoint, the first effect is to impose an additional 
strain onthe exe hange. And it must also not be forgott« n 
that with the close of the present year our return to the 
Gold Standard becomes in a sense even more completely 
effective owing to the fact that after that date it will not 
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be necessary to obtain a licence from the Bank of England 
for the export of gold. 
TrapeE CONSIDERATIONS. 

That trade conditions have already benefited since 
our return to gold by the greater steadiness of the exchanges 
and the greater confidence given to European finance 
gencrally there can be no question. It is, however, the 
duty of the financial authorities to avoid, as far as possible, 
any reaction in trade due to excessively dear money. 
Expericnee has shown that, to be too late in raising our 
Bank Rate only means the imposition later of much 
higher rates than might otherwise have been necessary. 
At the present moment, for reasons entirely uncon- 
nected either with the Gold Standard or Money Rates, 
British trade, though a little better, is still in a poor state 
so far as our key industries are concerned; and, justas the 
decline from 5 to 4 per cent. had very little effect upon 
commercial activities, so it is recognized that practically 
no restraint will be imposed by the 5 per cent. Bank Rate, 
though it might be different if still higher rates had to be 
applied. 

Excuances Responpinc. 

A further reason for the better feeling following 
the higher Bank Rate is that there are signs that, 
with the return to gold, the Bank Rate has once 
more become a more potcnt weapon so far as foreign 
exchanges are concerned. Most of the leading exchanges 
have ineved in our favour since the Bank Rate was raised 
and, although it is true that some further amounts 
of gold have been taken from the Bank, the movement has 
probably been mainly duc to sales of rubber at high prices 
by foreign producers, though if must be remembered that 
we have also reaped a more than corresponding advantage, 
so far as the American exchaiuge is concerned, by the huge 
sales of rubber to that country by British-owned companies, 

Tir Ovrioox. 

On the whole, it may fairly be said that the rise in the 
Bank Rate has occasioned a fecling of greater confidence 
concerning the outlook for the new year than would have 
been the case if the rate had remained at 4 per cent. It 
looks as though not the least important feature of the 
near future would be the activity in foreign loans of 
various characters. While it may be hoped that these 
loans will play their part in stimulating trade activity 
later on, not only must their first effect upon forcign 
exchanges be borne in mind, but it is only right that these 
exeeplional demands for capital should be recognized by 
payment of adequate rates of interest to the imvestor, 
Needless to say, the City is not unmindful of the 
cardinal principle that, as a factor in cheap and enlarged 
production of goods, cheap money plays no small part. 
Rightly or wrongly, however, it is believed that at a 
moment when it seems impossible to break through the 
innumerable factors making for restriction of output and 
the maintenance of general costs of production, ease in 
money rates would play but a small part. When Capital 
and Labour unitedly can perceive that the way to pro- 
sperity lies along the path of enlarged and cheapened 
output, making for stimulus of consumption, it will be 
well indeed if the process can also be aided by a good 
supply of cheap credits. That will only be possible, 
however, if, in the meantime, we can get sound financial 
foundations laid to secure it. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 
Tit Reconstrucrion or Vickers. 

Tun proposal of the directors of Vickers to write down 
the ordinary shares of the company from £1 to 6s. 8d., 
thereby cancelling over £8,000,000 of capital, has come 
as a surprise Not that a reconstruction of some kind 
was unexpected, but for so drastic and conyplete a scheme 
to have been prepared with great thoroughness by an 
expert coramittce without one word of its immincnce 
having leaked out is in itsclf a great tribute to all con- 
cerned with it not least to the company’s officials 
who must have known what was going on. Thc total 

mount to be written off the company’s assets is nearly 
£12,500,000, the balance of this sum over and above the 
reduction of the capital being provided out of existing 


reserves and the credit balance of profit and loss account, 
This sum suflices to write down book values of land, 
buildings, book debts, investments and _ interests jn 
subsidiaries to approximate present values, and to 
leave more than £2,250,000 available as a reserve against 
contingent and other liabilities which are expected to 
accrue. 
Drastic BuT NECESSARY. 

Fortunately the company is well supplied with liquid 
funds. The cash position, therefore, occasions no 
anxiety, and the shareholders are not called upon to 
provide any more money, so that the writing down of 
the shares is purely a book entry. Each shareholder, 
after the writing down, will still possess precisely the 
same interest in the company as before, but he will be 
much nearer a resumption of dividends on his shares, 
which will be of one-third the former nominal value, 
The scheme, which is the joint product of an examina- 
tion of the position by Mr. F. Dudley Docker, Mr. Reginald 
McKenna and Sir William Plender, is accompanied by 
equally far-reaching proposals for the reorganization of 
the managerial side of the business, and for its more 
economical and eflicient administration ; and there is no 
doubt that, drastic though they are, the sharcholders will be 
wise to accept the proposals for the writing down in the 
same spirit shown by the existing directors towards the 
managerial changes. Any reconstruction, to be effective, 
must be sulliciently far-reaching to cut out the * dead 
wood ” at one pruning, and on this point there is no 
room for doubt regarding the adequacy of the Vickers 
proposals, for the three experts responsible for them 
commit themselves to the definite opinion that, if trade 
conditions become no worse, the company should be 
able to continue to mect all its fixed charges and pre- 
ference dividends out of its net profits and to resume 
dividends on its reduced ordinary capital. 

Tue RupBer SeecuLation. 
In view of the cheerfulness which has characterized most 
markets during the past few months, and especially bearing 
in mind the rampancy of the rubber market, it remains to be 
secn whether the closing weeks of the year on the Stock 
Exchange will be marked by the activity and optimism 
which is so frequently in evidence. Much, of course, will 
depend upon the extent to which the rubber speculation has 
been financed on borrowed money, for if bankers’ loans 


have figured very much in the matter it is highly prob- 
able that the drawing in of loans in connexion with end 


of the year balance-shects may occasion a considerable 
amount of liquidation. Iam not at all sure, however, that such 
loans amount to any very large total for, owing to the sinaller 
contango facilities as compared with the pre-War period, the 
eager secker for rubber shares has been, for the most part, 
called upon to take up his purchases. Indeed, signs of that 
fact have not been wanting in the recent dullness of some other 
departments of the House, and more especially in the set-back 
which has occurred in certain industrial shares, buyers of 
rubber shares having evidently sold all kinds of other secu- 
ritics tocnable them to enter the fashionable arena. Not the 
least striking feature, however, of markets is the one referred 
to elsewhere. namely, the firmness of investment stocks in 
spite of the rise in the Bank Rate. 
x © * * 
Tur German Porasu Loan. 

The huge success which attended the flotation on Tuesday 
of the Potash Syndicate of Germany Bonds for £5,000,000 
suggests one or two very interesting considerations. Does the 
success, for example, indicate that the prejudice of the British 
investor against German securities has vanished ? Or is the 
explanation to be found rather in the exceptional character of 
the operation? It may be recalled that a twelve-month ago, 
when the German Government International Loan itself was 
issued, although the terms were attractive and the security 
constituted practically a first lien upon all German assets, 
the response from the ordinary British investor was net too 
good, the Loan being absorbed professionally. In other 
words, there was 2 clear political prejudice in the minds of the 
investor. With the passing of time there is little doubt, how- 
ever. that interest in the German Loan began to extend ove? 
a wider area, with the result that the price steadily advanced 
to well over par. That Loan, however, came out, it must be 
remembered, under the special auspices of the Bank of 
ngland, and until quite reeently it had been doubted whether 
any private German industrial undertaking would command 
success in this market. 
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(Continued on page 1110.) 
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Pion over £11,000 000 


The M.LLI. c: nttnnously earns over 

6% on the funds of the policyholder, 

tn absolutely safe investments under 

the strictest Government supervision 

tn the world. 

No policyholder has cver sustained OF CANADA 
eny loss through the failure of any 


Canadian life insurance company. 
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There’s a great gap between wanting 
to and being able to! 

Some men never think of their 
future, of the autumn of life when 
powers are diminishing, earnings are 
dwindling, and the burden of making 
a livelihood grows grimmer year by 
year. 
“é 


Have you set your heart on “a 
little cottage in the country,” cosy and 
smiling? Do you aim for quiet study 
or = with some pleasant golf, 
or fishing; and easy hiya 


or gardening, 
access for your friends? Or is it a 
secure little home in town to ae 


your mind’s eye turns for your “ Indian 
Summer ” of life? 

We have a very unusual plan of security 
for you, by means of a CONTINUOUS 
INCOME. Thousands of men have already 
adopied this plan, and are now reaping the 
fruits 

Tell us at what age you would like your 
CONTINUOUS INCOME to begin, whether 
at 55, 60, or 65; and how much you would 
like per annum. The monthly cheques con- 
inue throughout your life, and then revert to 
your wife and children. 


on 7 m ntaige s 
f To E. Wm. Phillips, Manager, " 
The Manufacturers Life Insurance Co. 
of Canada, 
1 Regent Strect, London, S.W. 1 
I should like to have a Continuous Income 
OE Wis izapissatiesscanesens tk SE DRE: scmeisiinnsanaes 
Ee AOGE OE TOU WES: sc stccicencitinncisenenceninn 
BY WUERE & TIRE GE SUN cicisavetccsessssianiaissicieiens 
ty fill at in; pin tt to your letterhead 
itt) ivd; and post in unsealed envelope L 
slam{ 


eB? 








of Canada issued a see amo a of 
any English 
The amount 


The M.LI. 
ordinary life 
Company (with one 
was over £12,000,000. 


insurance in 1924 than 
single exception). 











Two Books for Children 


Led = 





Doctor 














Established 1887. 





MA 


NUFACTURERS LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. 














Dolittle’s 


Circus 


Written 
illustrated by 
Hugh  Lofting 

6d. 


and 


net 





‘The purest delight of all is to be found i in 
the new Dolittle Story, of which it is cnoug 
to say that it is as good asthe rest of the 


y 
books dealing with thatimmortal and delight- 


ful person Mr. Lofting is the only real 
discovery among the post-war Christmas 
« ce i 
books,’ Observer 


of Mr. 


Dolittle adventures, 


‘An exceptional book is another 
Lofting’s irable Dr. 


5S 
It is amus that as the series 


adm 
ing to notice oro 
gresses the books bec :mz more precise and 


Clearly t 


growing upand becoming extremely critical of 


realistic, he author’s children are 


hows and whys, The first book was for child- 
ren of five or six, this one would delight 
either a boy or girl of seven to twelve or 


more.’ Spectawr. 


The Child’s Story of 


the Human Race 
RAMON COFFMAN, 


‘Full of fascinating illustrations, One of the 
best aspects of the book is the absence of all 
glorification of war.’ Manchester Guardian, 
©The headin 
be taken as a 


; . F ; 
gs of the sixty chapters might well 


The 


nodel course in history, 


author says he has set himsclf the task of 

making a book of history that would bring 

back olden times to children, He has 

succeeded,’ Education, Very fully illus- 
trated, 12s, 6d, net, 


a 
Jonathan Cape, Thirty Bedford Square 
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AN EXCEPTIONAL LOAN. 


The suceess of the Potash Syndicate Bonds is the more 
noteworthy because until a week or two before the issue it had 
been thought that London would only be called upon to take 
about £2,000,000. Owing, however, to the sudden determina- 
tion of Washington to turn down New York's share in the Loan 
on the grounds that the money was required to finance a 
monopoly, the London portion of the issue was suddenly raised 
to the large amount of £5,000,000. Nevertheless, such was 
the rush of subscriptions that the lists were closed within a few 
minutes of the opening. In the first place, the sponsorship— 
Messrs. J. Henry Schroder and Co., and Higginson and Co.— 
was exceptionally good ; in the second place, the vicld was 
the very fine one of 7} per cent.; in the third place, and 
most important of all, the security was of an exceptional 
character, consisting roughly of not only. hypothecating the 
proceeds of the sale of potash, to all countries outside Germany, 
to the bondholders, but empowering Messrs. J. Henry Schroder 
and Co., as Receiving Bank, to receive the actual proceeds 
and to sect aside in every calendar month and retain a sum 
equal to one-twelfth of the amount required for the annual 
service of the bonds. In other words, the Loan might be said 
to have constituted a first class bankers’ advance against the 
security of an important commodity. Finally, while the Loan 
was a prodigious success, I think it will probably be found that 
once again the support was professional rather than on the 
part of the ordinary investor. By * professional” I mean in 
this case leading trust and insurance companies and financial 
concerns of one kind and another, these institutions being in a 
position to recognize quickly the merits of the issue. At the 
same time, there was also a suflicient measure of response to 
suggest that, given a sufliciently attractive security, political 
prejudice against German securities has been lessened, a 
circumstance, no doubt, partly due to the recent signing of the 
Locarno Pact. 

* * * * 
Scorrisn BANKING Resucts. 


The annual Report of the Commercial Bank of Scotland is a 
good one, for while in common with many of the banks south 
of the Tweed there is a slight decrease in deposits, the general 
activities of the bank and earning power show steady progress. 
The dividend of the previous year of 16 per cent. on the * A” 
shares and 10 per cent. on the “ B™ shares is maintained, 
while there are the same allocations to Reserve and to Premises 
Account as a year ago, and an addition of £16,000 to the 


amount applied to Staff Funds, while the carry forward shows | 


an inerease of about £6,500. Including the amount of 
£50,000 applied this year to the Reserve, a feature of the 
accounts is that the Reserve Fund exceeds by the amount 
applied this year the entire paid-up capital of the bank. A 
further good feature in the balance sheet is the increase in 
Joans and advances, showing that the bank is playing an 
important part in financing commercial activities, while in the 
matter of liquidity, notwithstanding the slight decline in the 
deposits, the holding of cash and money at call is materially 
higher than a year ago. 

* » ¥ * 


Lorp Incucarre oN Trape. 
“The worst year which shipping has ever experienced.” 


In these words Lord Inchcape, at the meeting of the P. & O. | 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Company on Wednesday, summed up the conditions of the | 


past year. The reduction announced some weeks ago of the 


P. & QO. dividend had prepared the shareholders for an un- 


favourable statement, and Lord Inchcape showed that ship- 
ping during the year had been hit by a combination of adverse 
circumstances such as high running costs, increased labour 
charges, shortage of cargo, depressed trade and low rates of 
freight. The situation is being met by rigid economies, but 
Lord Incheape made it very clear that most of the main causes 
of trouble go far beyond anything that is in the control of 
private industries themselves. In no uncertain language, the 
Chairman of the P. & O. Company, when referring to the 
safeguarding of Industries Act, deprecated anything in the 


way of protection as calculated to impair our trade activities | 


and especially the earnings of the shipping industry. More- 
over, while syinpathizing with all the legitimate demands of 
Labour, Lord Inchcape was, as usual, unsparing in his treat- 
ment of what is sometimes known as * organized slackness.” 
It is scareely surprising to find that so hard a worker as the 
Chairman of the P. & O., and, moreover, a worker who has 
iaboriously climbed cach rung of the ladder, is quite unable to 
comprehend the slogan of one of our Labour leaders ;— 
* Not a cent off the pay, 
Not a minute more a day.” 


*T am at a loss,” said Lord Incheape, * to understand this 
attitude. Some of the Union leaders appreciate the economic 
situation as regards wages, working hours and output ; others 
don't. The latter refuse to recognize that production cannot 


be carried on at a loss indefinitely, and that unless there is a | 
margin of profit, or at least sufficient to cover working expenses, 
jndustries must close down, 


Ws 





The aim of the 


MORAVIAN 
MISSIONS 


has always been to reach the most degraded 
races, to evangelise the inhabitants of the 
mosi desolate and dreary districts. 


Its agents have gone to the West Indies, the 
coasts of Greenland and Labrador, among the 
Indians of North America, and to the deadly 
swamps of South America. South Africa comes 
within the scope of their operations; also ‘Tibet 
and Palestine. At Jerusalem they have a 
hospital for lepers, where definite cures have 
been effected, 


WILL YOU JOIN IN THIS WORK? 
LAST YEAR 
THE INCOME WAS £4,000 DOWN. 











Address The Rev. Edgar Swainson, Secretary, 
London Association in aid of Moravian Missions. 
Office : 


7 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 2. 


Literature Free on Application. 








THE HOGARTH PRESS 


| Reminiscences of a Student’s Life 
| By JANE E. HARRISON. 
Illustrated. 5s. 


Irish Statesman; “ Her Reminiscences have not a duil 
; 





page.’ 

| Times Literary Supplement; “A book of mellow and 
delightful charm.” 

H Yorkshire Post: “To read her book is to learn some- 


thing of the secret of wise living, of that 
; serenity in which no unsatisfied longings lurk.” 


_ The Other Side of the Medal 
| - r rr . . - 
By EDWARD TILOMPSON. Ds. 
E. M. Forster in the Daily Herald; “ This brave little 
book contains the most damning indictment of our occu- 
pation of India that I have vet read.” 

The Spectator: “Vhis Jittle book contains high ex- 
plosive. The author was advised not to publish. On the 
whole we think he was right in rejecting that advice.” 


positive 











Two new volumes in th HOGARTH ESSAYS 
series. 
A Short View of Russia 
By J. M. KEYNES. 2s. 
Mr. Keynes visited Russia in September of this vear, 
and gives here his impressions of the social and economic 
aspects of Communism, 


Anonymity 
By EE. M. FORSTER. 2s. 
Mr. Forster thoughtfully and = wittily, the 
“Do you like to know who a book's by?” 


New and Cheaper Ldition., 


The Common Reader 
By VIRGINIA WOOLF, ta ik 


52 Tavistock Square, London, W.C. /. 


discusses, 


question : 
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In Shin licubles. | 


Mak ¥ Scalp i Troubles 
Netwous C DisordchS-- 


B.E.L. VIOLET RAY 
HIGH FREQUENCY 
ELECTRIC I iceseeapeisinnngpeisied 


Worry ated nerve : er It i 
usually adaneindad y the ke s ot od look ind vouthiul 
ness Banish this state of worry well re 1 outhtul poise ol 
mind and appearance by lIetti a B. L Nk rl el N ae l 
wit! l red slate of vitality in which you find yourself? 


The Gentle Comforting Action 
of B.E.L. Treatment 





ret ream and renew the health of 
Vv wi he I l lex | ‘ lair ane ! 
k dition we 1 reju reall 
1g >I who ‘ wo Preatment 
Saf und ple hild « a oO Ne 
k- only . t il n I l dical 


B.E.L. MODEL “ V.N.° £6-6-0 


the carry-about-with-you model in an elegant mahogany case 
operating on a tandard voltawe from 100 to 250) hould 
be in your possession Witl each utfit is wiven free a 

plete Instruction Book for treating va us indispesition 
including 


RHEUMATISM 
‘FLU AND COLDS 
THROAT TROUBLES 


PARALYSIS 
B.E.L. 


Accumulator Models 
(1s illustrated.) 




















For those who have no electric light 
there are B.E.L. Accursulator Models 
—the only instruments in the world 
which operate en fram a 4 to 
6 volt ~ ’ 


Prices from 
> to LO gens. 


AM B.ED. Ghat 
fits ure Hriti«h 
made through- 
out and 
auaranteed fc 


Write for 
illustrated 
booklet. Call 
if possible 
and see a 
demanstra- 
tion, 








7 Grape St., Shaftesbury Avenue, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 


(Ne. Mudie’s Library) Tel.: Gerrard 2821 


K. RAYMOND, 


ths 
t : * Te 
a ALM De abs EC abe ab aE UL a aes aes Ae A A Ans iii waniee Nayaver fale 





Se ey SS ae Ne OI OO EE OT OT y <a 





TOTAL FUNDS .- - £32,275,207 
- FS 


ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE & 
EFFECTED is 


Wik AD OfFIcEs 


VERPOO! ONDON ral 
; 
NORTIL JOUN Str, LOMBARD ST. 











LIMITED 

ESTABLISHED 1833. 
Subscribed Capital - - - £13,617,080 
Paid-up Capital . : - 9A79,A16 
Reserve Fund . : - 9A79A16 
Deposits, &c. (June 30, 1925) 251,290.570 





Head Office : 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


OVER 1,100 OFFICES. AGENTS EVERY WHERI 


BRITISH, COLONIAL and FOREIGN BANKING. 


TRUSTEESHIPS AND DD EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN 





SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 
AFFILIATED BANKS : 
COUTTS & Co. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 


ASSOCIATED BANKS: 
BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA, LTD. 
LLOYDS & NATIONAL PROVINCIAL FOREIGN BANK LTD. 
P. & O. BANKING CORPORATION, L/D. 
THE BRITISH ITALIAN BANKING CORPORATION, LTD. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


BRITISH NORTH BORNEO 
COMPANY. 








The cighty-fifth half-yearly mecting of shareholders of the British 
North Borneo (Chartered) Co. was held on December 8th at River 
Plate Housé, Finsbury Circus, E.C. The Rt. Hon. Sir West Ridge- 
way, G.C.B., G.C.MLG., K.C.S.T. (President and Joint Managing 
Director), was in the chair. 

The acting secretary (Mr. Cecil F 
convening the meeting, 

The chairman said: The duty of dealing with the finances of the 


. Collins) having read the notice 


Year under report and of the current year is a duty which IT will try 
to perform, avoiding as far as possible any controversial matter 
which can best be debated in the discussion which will follow, but 
before I do so, allow mo on behalf of the Court—-on this matter a 
very united Court---to express our sorrow at the sad loss which we 
have sustained by the death of our Governor, Major-General Sir 
William: Rycroft. (Heer, hear.) 
services of so distinguished a soldier and so able an administrator 
as he proved himself to be in different parts of the world, and his 


We were fortunate in securing the 


appointment was a success. 

Major-General Sir William Rycroft went to Borneo full of zeal 
and energy. He was sadly disappointed when he found that en era 
was ushered in of very stern ccouomy, which precluded his obtaining 
the money necessery for the many schemes generated in his admir- 
able brain, but that did not embitter him. He was 
but he threw himself with characteristic energy into his work. He 


disappointed, 


travelled all over the country, making the acquaintence of inen and 


things and projecting schemes of development which he hoped in | 


mor favourable times might be adopted. He loved Borneo and 


Borneo loved him, and the service learned to give him their trust 
Sovially, Lady 
and her abundant and graceful hospitality was appreciated through- 


and contidence. tyeroft gave him great assistance, 
out the territory, and I hope that you will authorise me on your 
behalf to tender to her an expression of your sorrow at the loss of her 
distiagiished husband which so unexpectedly occurred. (Hear, hear.) 

As regards the finances of the year under review, there has been 
a satisfactory increase in your revenue, and as regards the current 
vear, that satisfactory imerease has been maintained. 
this subject will be thorough!y threshed out in the course of debate, 
I am sure 


and T need not trouble you with the details. you are 





However, | 


Waiting toget at the kernel of the matter, and you willsoon have that | 


opportunity. 

Let me explain to you, however, that T have little or no personal 
interest in this question. 1 resigned the office of President of this 
company &@ year ego, and T only remained to discharge the duties 
at the unanimous request of my colleagues until my successor was 
selected 


a very distinguished man, ene of the most able adminis- | 


trators in the Kast. a manin the prime of life, as young almost as the | 


youngest of my colleagues, and with every qualification for the pest. 
He could not give us his reply at onee, and in the meantime this 
unfortunate difference of opinion broke out and we rene of us 
dhought it was fair that he should comunit himself until he knew 


the result of this meeting, and until he knew whether he was to | 


preside over a united or a divided Court, and, above all, whether the 
policy of the future was to be one of development, or one of stag- 
nation. 

That, then, is my position. T have very little personal interest 
in the matter. jt is merely a question whethcr I should 
remain in office for a few weeks or a few days. ‘Therefore I hope 
thet vou will understend the position which I have taken up, and 
will understand that everything I say is absolutely in the interests 
of the company. (Hear, hear.) 

In ordinary circumstances I ought to move the adoption of the 
report, but L cannot do so to-day. You know my reasons. You 
have read the dissent which we have circulated with the report. 
It contains the reasons why T and iny colleagues differ from the four 

let me eall them “* The Big Four ” for the sake of brevity. (Laugh- 
ter.) The situation has exercised me much. My first instinctive 
desire was to retire and to get free from this worry, but, after con- 
sideration and consultation with my friends, [ came to the conclusion 
that it would not be desirable for me to do so in the interests of the 
company—(hear, hear) —and that it would be better for me to wait 
and abide by the result of this meeting. If you reject the amend- 
ment which it is the intention to propose, [ shall take it as an 
indication that you wish to dispense with my services. In these 
circiunstances L shall call upon the promoters of this policy, Mr, 
Malcolm and his friends, to propose and second the adoption of the 
report. (Cheers.) 

Mr. PD. O. Malcolm. repre senting the majority of the Court, made 
® long speech in which he set out the reasons for differing from the 
financial policy of the minority of the Court, and coneluded by 
moving the adjournment of the meeting and the appointment of a 
committee of three to consider the position. 

Mr. W. BP. Flynn, Financial Advisor to the Court, set out the views 
of the minority members and defended the financial policy hitherto 
I wstied, 

Aiter » long 
carricd. 


discussion the resolution for adjournment was 














STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 10.30 p.m. New Prog.). 
DECEMBER Lith, toth and iéth.-POLA NEGRI and Edmund Lowe 
in **EAST OF SUEZ," trom W. Somerset Maugham’s Stige Play; 
“PAL O° MINE,” starring Irene Rich, Willard Lou's, Pauline 
Garon and Josef Swickard, Comedy, Ac. 

DECEMBER 17th, ISth and teth. —* ULL SHOW YOU THE TOWN,” 
starring REGINALD DENNY; ‘** THE ADVENTUROUS SEX,” 











starring Clara Bow and Herbert Rawlinson, c. 











A Continuation of Messrs.§ WMODDER & STOUGHTON'S 
Christmas List of Religious Books from paye 1103. 


EST RELIGIOUS BOOKS 





THE SPIRITUAL GENIUS OF ST. PAUL. By the 
Rey. D. M. Ross, D.D.__ = 7/6 net 
THE FIVE PORTRAITS OF JESUS. By the Rev. 
Principal W. M. Clow, D.D. 6/- net 





» GREATEST OF THESE: Addresses on the Thir- 


teenth Chapter of First Corinthians. By the Rey. 
J. D. Jones, M.A... D.D. he __ G/+ mer 
ST. PAUL’S LIFE OF CHRIST. By the Rey. Gwilym 
O. Griffith. 7/6 ner 


THE FOURTH EVANGELIST: Dramatist or Historian? 
By the Rev. R. H. Strachan, D.D. 


8/6 net 
PROVIDENCE: Divine and Human. Vol i—Some 
Problems of Divine Providence. By the Rey. Principal 
E, Griffith-Jones, D.D. 8G et 
ARTHUR MEE’S CHILDREN’S BIBLE. Arranged by 
Arthur Mee. A wonderful book this to place in th unds of a 
child.  Magnificently illustrated in gravure. ; 7/6 net 
DR. JAMES MOFFATT’S NEW TRANSLATION OF 
THE BIBLE. 
THE OLD TESTAMENT: A New Ti inslaiion. 
sien. 
aarge cloth ed 
Pocket Edn., cloth, 6/- net; Leather 10/6 net. Miniat 
cloth, 4/6 net; Leather, 6/6 met a aD 
A PEOPLE’S LIFE OF CHRIST. By the Rev. J. 
Paterson Smyth, D.D., LL.D... D.Litt. 
Large cloth edition, 
Pocket edition, cloth, 6, - saad Leather, 


WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C, 4. 


1 


10,6 net eaca 








fHuE NEW TESTAMENT: A New Transl 
] 10/6 net 
re Edn, 


10/6 net 
10/6 net 
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Use the Best Ink—* SWAN. 
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“ SWAN ” Pen is truly a happy gift, for 

it is a helper and companion for many 
years. Its beauty appeals to all tastes. The 
numerous styles and designs will enable you to 
choose a “ Swan” for almost anyone on your 
list—confident that your gift will be fully 
appreciated. For ladies we recommend the 
slender pens, dainty for the hand and handbag. 
Gentlemen prefer the larger pens—the increased 
ink capacities will meet their every requirement. 


Reference, pens tllustralted : 

Size 230C.  Self-filling ‘‘ Swan,” with three narrow 18ct. 
rolled gold bands and fixed clip. Price 23/6. 
Without clip 21 


Size 210 C.  Self-filling “Swan with 18ct. rolled gold band 
on cap. Price 21/-. Without band 17/6. 

Silver, 2 C.S.F.  Self-filling ‘Swan,’ covered with sterling 
silver, 40/-. 

ETERNAL * SWAN,” fitted with two [8ct. relled gold bands 
and pocket clip. Prices: Sizes 444, 27/6; 
446, 30/-; 448, 35/-. 


Presentation Set, comprising rolled gold, Self-filling ‘* Swan,” 
and * Fyne Poynt ”* Pencil, both fitted with clips. 


Price, 62 6. 








oe, 





SOLD BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS. 
Other Swans from 10/6. 


Self-Filling Type from 15/-. 
Catalogue Post Free. 


MABIE., TODD & CO., LTD., Swan House, 133 & 135 Oxford St. 
London, W.1. Branches: 79 High Holborn, W.C.1; 97 Cheapside, 
E.C. 2; and et 3 Exchange Street, Manchester; Paris, Brussels, Zurich, 


3arcelona, Sydney and Cape Town. 
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A Christmas Gift 


to the 


WAIFS&STRAYS 
SOCIETY 


will help these children and the other 
4,400 in its Homes, many of whom are 
cripp'es and babies. Over 29,000 rescued. 
Cheques, ctc., crossed Barclays and payable 
“Waifs & Strays,” gratefully received by the 
Rev. A. J. Westcott, D.D., Secretary, who will 
gladly give further information about the work. 
Old JVown TLlall, Kennington Road, SE. 11. 








from CAPT. E. B. B. 


S.O.S. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E. 


The Blind Chairman of the National Institute for the Blind 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 


t nsec $7.5, 00 Wa 
CApurt mas fr otr Wark in 


Chath of Ang Bunch. “AE wl 


happiness to hau 
wf Sr Chel 
an wm with Sight 
hata ty ay 
tate tue. sAUbngs 


€ ter furs 


PUsr« nh 2 Qnalion 
tm as S went Ag thank. 

















DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


Will you help 
other little boys like me? 


7,360 
Chiidren need food. 


WILL YOU SEND A 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


of 
10/- 
to feed one child for ten days? 


ne it unto onc of the least of 
done it unto Mc.” 


Inasmuch as ye have di 
these, ve have 


Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo’s Homes 
Food Fund,” and crossed, may be addressed to the 
Honorary Treasurer, Howard Williams, Esq., 

22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E. 1. 














Yon Yb ena Uy 
a 4\ ° = 
| Address: CAPTAIN E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E. 
National Institute for the Blind 


226 Great Portland Street, London, W. |. 














Foot Trouble 
and Shoes 


There is a demand from women suffering 
foot ailments who already know our 
method of foot fitting removes the cause 
of corns, bunions, fallen arches, eic., and 
who do not care to pay more than 


about 30/-. 





We have therefore decided to open a 


NEW DEPARTMENT 


for the sale of discontinued lines. 


Prices 25/- to 35/- 


Some of these shoes were formerly sold 
at 57/6 to 65/-. This gives an oppor- 
tunity to many who are anxious to obtain 
foot comfort with shoes at a moderate 
price. 


OPPOSITE THE 


* 
yale POLYTECHNIC | 
Regent St., W. 1. | 
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EASELS Se ae ee 
| N°3 ° 
| NO N°3 


an: PLAYER'S "3 


N°%3 N°3 

r3 N° S 5 

oto ° Ne 

N°3 ee Pl a 

N03 Virginia Cigarettes N° 

NS These Cigarettes are made by the most modern N'5 

NS machinery in a Model Factory under ideal conditions. es 

ae The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot N°3 

N° be beaten. Nor, , 
N° PACKETS N° . 
N°3 N'5 

10 8° mw 1/4 

“ WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS. NS 

N°S Also in }-ib. Card Boxes at 5/- ae 


N03 
N%3 res NOS 
N'3 NES NOSNES NOSN'S NES NOS NSS NOSNNES NS NOS NSIS NES NSS NS HOSS NPS NSN 
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== "\ Smoking does 
3 not always 
soothe — 








SHO ORT! BREAD 


wr be beautifully wrap od bins 9 all 
shapes RAE swzes. Yferele onl i“ fro 
j 

the > finest t dairy butte w oldies ‘able 


Too much smoking gives rise 
to throat-irritation with its 
attendant discomforts. 
There is nothing better than 
the “Allenburys’ Glycerine 








| Vhe re tS ‘none ferer. / and Black Currant Pastilles 
bh. \ to allay this irritation and 
. - clear the voice. They have 
WW’ CARR & CO.LTD. a delicious flavour which 


CARLISLE , of refreshes the palate and 
; YY helps to make the next pipe 
or cigarette more enjoyable 


YOUR CHEMIST 
STOCKS THEM 
Pack os 


poz oe \ Sern TELE 
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SIX CRUISES (1926) 
ST is 









by the “ RANCHI.” 


T° go in a new 16,000-ton P. & O. liner on a month's cruise in spring- 

time from the Thames to the eastern seaboard of the Adriatic. is an 
alluring programme. Venice and Trieste, approached from the sea, would 
alone justify the undertaking. Both are included in the “ RANCHI’S ” 
itinerary. But along the Balkan littoral from Trieste to Corfu, recessed in 
the indentations of the mountainous coast line, are a score or more of minor 
tleep-water ports, the inhabitants of which beast descent from citizens of 
ancient Rome, settled here when the might of Rome was still unabated. 
Fused with their Slavonic neighbours, these peoples exhibit to-day the proud 
and romantic traits of hoth races. 


In Spalato is the palace and garden in which the Emperor Diocletian 
sought refuge from the cares of State. Trau, unchanged for cen‘uries, like 
its neighbour Spalato, is a miniature Venice; Ragusa, with castellated de- 
fensive walls; Sebencio; Cattaro; Corfu; all have something to ‘ell of their 
ancient lineage. To these places, and some besides, the voyager by the 
* RANCHL” will go in May. 


No traveller, practised or unpractised, hungering for new lands, will 
wish to omit from his experiences a voyage down the Dalmatian Coast. 
Such a trip, in default of transport and hotels ashore, must, for its full 
enjoyment, be made in a well-appointed modern liner, combining safe and 
speedy passage of the sea with the comfort and cuisine which have made 
the P. & O. Company famous. 


The “RANCHI” will make six cruises in the middle months of 1926-in 
May to Dalmatia; in June to the Atlantic Islands; twice in July to the 
Nerwegian Iyords; in August to Norway, the Baltic and Helsingfors; in 
September to Sicily, Greece and Constantinople. Practical details of the six 
cruises, or any of them, and provisional reservation of berths may be had at 


P. & 0. HOUSE ° 4);.0:75:7""°" 14/16 Cockspur St., $.W.1 











Then Visit 


SOUTH AFRICA 


THE LAND OF GOLDEN SUNSHINE 


Weekly Service from Southampton by Magnificent Mail Steamers 
Special New Year Tour 


AT REDUCED RETURN FARES 


by R.M.S. Kenilworth Castle, January 15th, 1926. 


UNION-CASTLE LINE 


Head Office: 3 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 3 
West End Agency : 125 ‘Pail S.W. 1 


RNL 


Don't lel the LIFE-BOAT sink for want of 
5/- your help. tt only needs AGENEROUS, 5 /= 
PROMPT, UNITED EFFORT to compleic 
it. To provide and maintain the whole Service we need this 


vear 1,000,000 contributtons of 5 We have received 


up to date 
603,252. 


WE MUST cei 596.748 spore before the end of the vear 


London, 


Mall, 











erie hh. 


Will you be “ Onc Million’ and send 5 - TO-DAY? 
Will you al renember the Life-Boats in your Will’) There is no 
uhsidy from the State. 

Tord Wa sby, Hon. Trea f. George V. Shi WA... Secreta 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life Boat Hovse, 22 Chering Cross Road, London, W.C. 2 














Curtains 









Waterman's 


The Perfect 
Christmas Gift 


If you use a Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 
you will know from experience that a more 


“ This Christmas Waterman's.” 


acceptable gift could not be desired or found, 


For over 40 years Waterman’s has been recog- 
nised as the Pen of all pens. It is a gift that 
everyone likes to have—Vather, Mother, 
Sister, Brother, Relative, Friend, or Employes 
For each and everyone there is a Waterman’s 
of suitable style and price, plain or mounted 
in gold or silver. perfect. No 
trouble to buy, no trouble to send, for it goes 


Lach one 


by letter post, safely, quickly, and at a trifling 
cost for postage. 


SN alorimois 


ilerad 
Sopnt ren bern 


P Pm 
mately 


Type, from 12/6; 
* Self-Filling ” 


Three Types: “ Regular” 
Type, from 17/6; No. 52 
patent Lever), 17/6; No. 54, 22/6; No. 
No. 56, 32/6; No. 58, 42/-. Clip-cap, 1 
Nibs to suit all hands. Every pen fully guaranteed 
Combination Writing Sets, containing Pen and Pencil 
to match from 20/6. Of Stationers and Jewellers. 
“ The Pen Book” free on request, 


L. &. SLOAN, Ltd., ChePlen Corner, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 


Type (with 
, 27/6; 
extra, 








LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 








THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD., 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 





LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS 
FOR PRESENTS 


UR Christmas Catalogue No. 60 EF, containing 
numerous suggestions for Christmas Gifts, is now 
ready. Dainty linen handkerchiefs are always 


appreciated, aud they cost no more at Robinson and 
Cleaver’s than so-called linen substitutes. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER 


LIMITED, 
NORTHERN IRELAND. 





BELFAST. 














Colour in all its splendour is 
inherent in all Story’s 


Decorations 
STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


o., Lid, 


Slery 227 ¢ 


Carpets 
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CHRIST MAS BOX OF 


Punch Corona, one 
PUNCH of the Punch 
31 sizes. 
189/- per 190 box. 
CORONAS 49/6 per 25 box. 


e Erport Enquiri¢ 
Conveys a hundredfold message of good- Melbourne Hart 


& 


{ smoking of each Ci alling 
will, the K oO ( gar recalling Sendea, HC. 2. 


fragrant memories of friendship. 
Punch Cigars---Havana’s hest—are of supreme 
quality and delicately mild in flavour : 








< ‘ies Would ~ . bea” 
You Like This?” 3 


The problem of housing a 4 
growing collection of books is \ 
: solved by having a Globe- ¢ 
“My, UY; yy Wh YoU yy  U WU With WoW WeW STANDARD Wernicke ** Elastic Bookcase. x 

. sg Style as shown Can you imagine anything more i 
m Oak ... £7:9:9 | acceptable as a Christmas Gift 

ES 3 
on 2 Br pcm Yi; Mahogany than this world-famous Book- 
2 X 


i 
: COLDS sie “F LU" Wj £9:7:6 I case that is “ALWAYS ' 


|} Or with plsin | COMPLETE. BUT NEVER ‘§ 

guns Thane chats Wi, glass to doors FINISHE .* 3 

f Oak ... £5:16:0 Dr 

INHALANT Z| | Mahozany Write fer Catatoaye 208, ond read ehy itis 
: &7:14:0 Sritish-imade Bookcase reel all oth A 


A drop on your handkerchie 2 Oe 
fa leosant and certain protection against the germs of that fl She Slobe We rnicke Qo, Sta, : 
: 


common enemy qe poisonous ail “y apex ” has the peculiar r i 
W, OFFICE. AND LIBRARY FURNISHERS, 


property of gaining in strength on exposure to the air, thus 



































king it very economical in use, wy ‘ " ° 
— Oe ee %, London: 44 Holbern Viaduct, E.C.1; 82 Victoria St., S.W.1; 
All Chemists 2/- and 3/- “w 98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. Manchester: 13 Victoria Street. 
i es ip 
Sole nated THOMAS KERFOOT & CO., Ltd., Bardsiey Vale, Lanes. Y, ' , peat : PS 





Y Yh, “Why wy Yh "g Uys mee | 
Yh. Wi. Ws. Vl. Va. We WG Wa We. Wh Yb. Wa. Ge. GY 








UNIVERSAL POPULARITY | |?" 











ANZORA CREAM, for ; 2 
greasy scalps, will not soil : Xmas 


Present, : 





hat linings or pillows, and 
ANZORA VIOLA, for dry 


scalps, containing a little oil 











of yiolcts, are sold in 1/6 
and 2/6 (double quantity) 
bottles by Chemists, Hair- 
dressers, and Stores. 


ANZORA 


MASTERS THE HAIR 



































PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 


have all the qualities of silk, are in- 
expensive and very durable; they are 
in every way a profitable investment. 


‘tor INFANTS, 
INVALIDS ¢ se AGED. 


A few days’ rest from ordinary food, and a change 
to Benger’s, works wonders. It gives the needful 


digestive rest with complete nourishment, 
Sold in Tins by all Chemists. Prices: 14; 2/8; 4/-: 8'6 


















LOOK FOR THE “ LUVISCA ” TAB ON EVERY 
GARMENT. NONE GENUINE WITHOUT. 


‘Spectator’ Competition Sa He ini acini ee et tata 


- - ~ and SOFT ( COLI Al S, write to. Col RTAC LDS, L411. 
DECEMBER 12, 1925 Bn i, $8 diminttt rater ey ce 
you name of your nearest retailer and d ftive booklet. 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon. (See page 1006.) 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


RATES. 


Minimum 20 Words (Two Lines) .. ‘“ «+ Four Shillings. 
Every Additional 10 Words (One Line) . «+ ‘Two Shillings. 
Less than 10 Words charged as a line. 

Headings DISPLAYED IN CAPITALS—occupying the equivalent to 
1 Hne—2s. per line. Each ruled line, or white space equivalent to a 
line, charged as 10 words. (A line averages 10 words.) Vouchers seat 
only to advertisers whose announcemerts exceed 70 words, 


Classified Advertisements can be displayed and are charged according 
to space at the rate of £1 2s. Ud. per inch. 
Files are available al “‘ The Spectator’ Office for inspection by advertiser: 
whe order lees than 70 words, 


Series Discounts as follows :— 
6 insertions 2}°%; 13 insertions 5%;,; 
26 insertions 74%; 52 insertions 10%. 
To ensure insertion, remittance covering cost of the advertisement 
must be sent in all cases with the order. 





Instructions should be addressed to— 
PREPAID CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS DEPT., 
THRE SPECTATOR, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, by first post on Tuesday of each week. 


For Sale and Go Bet. 


STON - SUPER - MARE for Health and Happiness.— 
= PERIOR FLATS TO LNT in beautiful and healthy surroundings (sea and 
tand views); self-contained, well decorated. every modern and sanitary convenience 
Rentals (inclusive) £85 to £150 yearly No premiums,  flxoaures free. Write for 
particulars. HENRY BUTT, Oxford Street, Weston-super-Mare (or Agents). 














6 gee BAY. LW. —-TO LET, unfurnished (or might be 

sold), attractive HOUSE, near sea. Three reception, seven bedrooms ; central 
heating, gas, ¢o,"s water: gorden about 3 acres; tennis court: garage. Rent £150 
to £180 according to term of leave and amount of garden required. Mrs, W., 
Warden Lodge. 


it AMIL Y oie t in beautiful mansion in outskirts * bandon 
- would be glad to share their home with one or two others of a sociable dis- 
peition. Tennis, croquet, tausie, wireless, & Close to golf cours Giood train 
service. Vegetarian diet if desired.—-Box 1319, the NSpertetor, i “York Street, 
Covent Gare 


} OURNEMOUTH, W. 








Comfortable Board- Ri e aide ‘nee, good 








table. Close to sea. Bedroom, gas fires. Drom 2! gs.--* Rothesay,”” Alum 
Chin 
|} YDE Park Corner. Delightful bed-sitting-room, gas tire, ete. 
Suit club ladie 30s. weekly Write L. 1 » Wilting: 3 Knightabrida: 





[ — 


Pacant and Wanted. 


JRINCE OF WALES ROYALINDIAN MILITARY COLLEGE, 
PEHRA DUN (UNITED PROVINCES, INDIA), 





Appointments, &c., 





Two vacancies exist for ASSISTANT MASTERS at this College, which was estab- 
lished in 1921 for the Education of Indian boys in preparation for entry into Sandhurst. 
The College is controlled by the Army Authorities under the Government of India 
One vacancy is for a Mathematical Master and the other for an Enalish Master. 
Candidates for these appointments must be Public School and University men, 
and should have an Honours Degree. Previous teaching experience in a’ Publ 
School is desirable, but not essential. Candidates must be able to participate in 
yames, The age limits are trom 25 to 50 and unmarried men are preferred. 

Any further information and full details regarding pay, leave and pension will 
be supplied on application to the SECRETARY, Military Department, india Office, 
Whitehall, 5.W. 1 








 lalaalatlaet MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


An ASSISTANT KINDERGARTEN MISTRESS is required for this School 
Candidates must be from 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried, possess the Higher 
Certifieate of the National Probel Union and be registered with the Teachers’ 
Registration Council 
Commencing pay Taels 255 per mensenm No allowances except participation 
in the Superannuation Fund Auvreement for three years, renewable at the end 
of each three years, if rvices satinfactory, at an inereased rate of pay The value 
of the Tael may be taken at %s., but exchange is liable to fluctuation. 
First class passage provided, and halt-pay allowed during the voyage 
further particulars and application form may be obtained of the Council's Agent 
by whom applications must be received as carly as possible 
Messrs. JOHN POOK & CO 
Avents for the Meeks ipal Council of Sh anghal. 
68 Fenehurch Strect, Lendon, EC, 3. 
December, 1925 





TNIVERSITY OF LONDON.--The Senate invite applications 
for the UNIVERSITY CHAIR OF POLITICAL SCTENCE tenable at the 
London School of HBeonomies Salary £1,000 a veur Applications (12) copies) 
must be received not later than first post on January 22nd, 1926, by the ACADEMIC 
REGISTRAR, University of London, South Kensington, London, S.W. 7, from 
Whom further pte ulars may be obtained, 


TI NIVE RSITY. OF LONDON, 








The Senate invite applications 


for the SIR ERNEST CASSEL CHAIR OF ACCOUNTANCY AND BUSI 
NESS METHODS tenable at the London School of Keonomics Salary £1,000 a 
year Applications (12 copies) must be reeeived net later than first post on 
January 2ist, 1926, by the ACADEMIC REGISTRAK. University of London, 
touth Kens ingtor London, S.W. 7, from whom farther porticulars may he obtained. 





wo AN Graduate with some educational experience and 


knowle mgt of French, German, and typing seeks post, clerical or admini- 
strative. Box No, 1520, The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, W, 
REPARATORY SCHOOLMASTER (31) wishes © ompanion. 
Tutorship, 5 weeks from December 22nd. English literature, history 
Latin, athletics, boxing, Ju-Jitsu, PT. Interview London. ‘Yerms mod., resident 
—Box 106, WILLINGS, King’s Cross, WC. 1. 














Rectures, 
R° YAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 


(University of London). 
Priacipal ee Miss BK. (. HIGGINS, BA 
The Lent Term commences on Saturday Janttary 16th, 1926. The College prepares 
Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. Ten Wntrance Scholar. 
ships, from £40 to £30 a year, and several Exhibitions of not more than £55, tenable 
for three years. will be offered for competition in March. 1926. For further particu. 
lars, apply to The SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, Englefield Green, Surrey 


Scholarships, &c. 








fy HEOSOPHICAL.—Sunday evening meeting at 7 p.m., Kensing- 
ton Town Hall, High Street, Kensington. Dec. 13th 


** Porces Moulding 
the Fature.” Mrs. A. Garduer, B.A. Admission Free 


Museum 372. 





ASTBOURNE. 
HE EASTBOURNE st HOOL OF DOMESTIC 
All Domestic Science subjects taught. 
Certificates granted. 
Principal, Miss RANDALL, Ist Class Diploma, Edinburgh Taataing School 


ECONOMY, 
Resident and Day Pupils 





NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 
Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete ‘Teachers’ ‘raining 
(Women) in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, ‘Tennis, Netball, Swimming Anatomy, 
Hygiene, Physiology, &. Three Years’ Course, Prospectus on application 





I ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TKACHERS, GROVE HOUSH, ROKHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15, 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14, 
Chairman and Hon Secretary, Mr. ©. G. Monteflore, M.A Hon. Treasurer 
Mr. W. H. Ogston. — Yor informatien concerning Scholarships Loan Fund and Grants 
from the Board of Education apply to the Principal, Miss EK. bk. LAWRENCE 


“Bop Schools and Colleges. 


KiX& £Pwarnb vi, SCHOOL, 
BURY ST. EDMUNDS. 


Y 40 Boarders, 8) Day boys, Prep. Department 
Sound teaching. Well-run boarding-house, Games, 0.'1.C., Seouta, Physical Tra!ning 
Fees, £22 per term. 
Head-Master: J. M. Wapmork, M.A., Oxon 








mae tte Ak 7 Sei RE SR G, 


THAMES NAUTICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
H.MLS. ‘WORCESTER,’ OFF GREENHAITHE, KE Nf, 
for the educution of boys to become 
OFFICERS IN THE MERCHANT SERVICH, 
Age limit 11 to 16 years. Moderate terma. 
cial scheme of entry as Cadets R.N, 
Vacancies for next term. 
Iilustrated prospectus from 
SECRETARY, T.N.T.C. (N.), 72 Mark Lane, Lendoa, B.C. $ 





—— 


ARROW HEDGES SCHOOL, CARSH AL TON.— Beautiful 
and Healthy situation on Surrey an Sons of Professional Men, 
Surrounded 150 acres. Mlustrated prospectus. Apply Secretary 


(JANFORD WIMBORNE, 


An Examination will be held during the first week in July, 1926, for the awarding 
of One Scholarship, value £100, and Six Scholarships valie £60 downwards, opea 
to boys under 14 on June Ist, 1926. Boys under 15 on the same date may compete 
for one of the Scholarships, but a higher standard of work will be expected 

For particulars apply to the HKAD-MASTER. 


Girls’ 


pene SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL Provost: The Rev. Prebendary ‘Talbot. 
SCHOOL OF 8. MARY and S. ANNE, ABBOTS BROMLEY, STAFFORD. Head- 
mistress: Miss Riee, M.A., Oxon. Fees: Girls entering over th », £135 a year; Girls 
entering under 15, $120 a year. Reductions for the clerazy and good Fixhibitions, 
For particulars apply to the Head-Mistress. 


2 eres 





BC HOOL, 





Schools: and éittinn. 








SCH OOL FOR Gl RLS, 
HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 


Head-Mistreas: Misa F. M.S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hous. Sch.) 








M's TRONSIDE’S BUI ZAU. 
JOURNALISTIC AND SECRETARIAL TRAI a 


Vrospectus ou application, 73 Gower Street, W.C. 1 





eee Renee 


( VERDALE SCHOOL, FARLEY HALL. near Oakamoor, 

N. Staffs. (Giood all-round education for Nmited mueber of Girls in 
charming country residence, 650 ft. above sca level. Principals: Miss PICKARD, 
M.A. (Newnham College), and Miss KITTS. 





SCHOOLS.—WESTE R N piv ISION. 
Provost : Rey. F. M. ETHERINGTON, Wrinaton, 

B. KATHERINE’S, HEATHERTON PARK, TAUNTON He ni Mistrese: 

Miss KE. M. HARTNELL, M.A. (Oxon.). Fees £150; girls over 14, £180, 


\ TOODARD GIRLS’ 





™MASTLETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls over 17), 

/ annex to Garratts Hall, Banstead. Girls received from the Colonies and foreign 
countries with entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Science, Riding, Games 
Golf. Large grounds, bracing air. Excellent beat record.—Adidress; THE 
PRINCIPAL, 
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Boarding School for Girls 
Miss WHEELER. 


COCKERMOUTH-- 


Lake District Principal 


HELENS, 


in the 


euM 





anaes © terms for ministers’ and missionaries’ daughters. Entire charge if desired, 
oN TWORTH. 
W? . RNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE S¢ reg FOR GIRLS. 
Chiirnian Rev 5, D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal Miss M. DAVIE, B.A., Lond ym. 
The School stands in its own grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay. 


» Scholarships 


Entrance 


Prospectus { Bournemouth. 


Wentworth,” College Road, 
Schools, Ltd. 


PRINCIPAL, “ 
Bournemouth Collegiate 


The Women’s Institute, 70 Vic- 


Year's course 50 guineas. Shorthand, 
biiing, Indexing. Languages extra, 


’ OECRET ARIAL TRA 
WF toria Street, S.W.1. Tel 


Typewriting, Book keeping, Com 


INING. 
Vict. 5968. 
nittee Work, 








iGgHFIeELD, 
H OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Prit wipal Miss Wallis. 
Residential School for Girls. Tele: “ Watford 616,” 


Private 


aie Guilion, Xe 








DUXBU RY'S 


Woburn Square, 





JOH N 
eo Apply SECRETARY, 41 


SCHOOL 


Museum 2286. 


ELOCUTILON 
London, W.C. 1. Tel 





(ANDI DA’ r ES } prepared at Oxford for the Entrance Examina- 
tions at Oxford and Cambridge and the First Public Examination. 135 
yuccesses 1921-1924 Mr. bk. DANK&, Private Tutor, 37 Cornmarket Street, Oxford 








PLOCT "TION. Mr. CHARLES SEYMOUR will forward 
1; parti ular: of his Private Lessons in Elocution;: EXTEMPORE SPEAKING, 
Voice Producti Reciting 101 Strand, W.C. 2. (Opp. Hotel Cecil 


Ltreathing : 








\CHOOL Fees reduced for two girls of 16 or thereabouts, wishing 











‘ to be coached for London Matric., or other exam Well equipped school, 
situated about zu ame from Taadon, « 00 feet obove a level Prospectus ona pptli 
_ to WH, W., co J, & 4. baton, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon street, London 
BC, 4 
( CL E ~ (; ‘YM. AN ean receive a few voung Bovs as Boarders. 
i Eniir ar if des fred Individual teaching Good vroundwork assured, 
ites Re W. Pendleton, Beechenhurst. \ldwick, Bognor 


Bracing air 


Miss Willis gives Lip } 2¢@ eding lessons at 


mpstead. ‘ielephone: Vamptead 819s, 


‘OR THE DEAF. 
{ 1 Worsley Road, 








ARN Money 
4 to write, 


Booklet. free 


by Your Pen. 
Wiitt to write about, where 
Regent Institute (Dept. 85), 


Unique postal course: How 
to sell. Expert guidance, real training, 
13 Victoria Street, S.W. 














JUBLISHER. invites Authors to submit prose manuscripts; 
Novels, Short Stories, ets with a View to immediate publication in book 

form. Reading and advice fre¢ l'ypewriting optional. New writers especially wel- 
com No delays Address : HENRY COOPER, 45Highfield Avenue, Wortley, Leeds 
2200 ish for Novels, Short Stories Poems. Full 
particulars, post fr Stockwell, Publisher, 29 Luigate Hill, Loadon 
bougs, Music, Essays, Films, Plays also required. No reading fees. Established 


1898, 


Vj ANusc RIPTS ‘of every description 
i yi Duplicating by experienced operators and Translations 
BUREAU (Typewriting Department), 1 Thomas Street, 
Mayfair 7140 (8 lines). 


Ty ped. 
REGINA 
"Phone ; 











authentically 
undertaken 


Grosvenor Square. 


of MSS., by 
per 1,000 words.-- 








Revision 
MSS. Is. 


and 
raity. 


‘gp -YP . W RITING, Proof-Reading 


Xperience j cl rk, late London Unive 
Monks Risborough, Bucks 


¥ ITERARY 


4 promptly executed 


Miss KIL, i. 








carefully and 
per 1,000 = 


scription 


Typewriting | of every de 
irbon Copy Jd. 


MSS. Is per 1,000 words ‘ 








Miss NANCY McFARLANE ((), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea, 
ours, &r. 
Pp RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS 
First-Class, Sinall Parties. Accompanied. 
N. 8S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S¢ 
January 16th—-WORLD TOUR, 5 months visiting ChYLON, MALAY, JAVA, 
CHINA, JAPAN, CANADA. 
January 22nd EGYPT and the NILE, 50 days 
March 23rd.— SICILY, NAPLES, ROME 5 weeks. 
159 Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


For the Gable, Xe 





STONEGROUND 
with order ki. per 7 1b. cart 


MIL LING CO., Loxwood, 


WV sone sEME AL or 
ton n Dinas ish 


BREWHURKSiI 


‘| HE Right Way to lens 
Hali-s$ 


Ground with 
Put upi 


} Lou R. 
lh pust free 


strong ms Sus 


Finest , ng lish Sides or 


BACON. 


























Scholastic Agencies, 
! 
_———————————— 
YCHOOLS roOR BOYS AND GIRLS. | 
TUTORS ARMY and ALL EXAMS 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR | ' 
SPECIAT pond AND TUITION | 

Mesars. J. & J. PATON, having an -date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in COUNTRY and on tik “CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID | 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses ai } wi information, | 
rh f the pupil, district preferred, and re wd be given, | 
J. &. J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannc b.. 4 | 
OOLS AND LUT ©O BB.) 
rmati n concerning the most suitable oestablishments | 
» (ir f char to parents stating their requirements (kind ef sehool, | 
I tlity preferred, range of fees, &e.) to | 
Meser rRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LTD., 
holasti Avents ‘ 
61 CONDUIT STREET, LONDON, W.1. | 
ley m Gerrard 3272 (2 lines) j 
Publi-liere of SCHOOLS,” th most complete yuide to Schools in existe: | 
price 2s. 6d., post free 3 
a aneniecheniiibingias } 
ABOUT ‘HOOLS, AT 


ADVICE 
i HOME or on tl CONTINENT, and rt bh 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, & 


is given free of charge by 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 





MEASRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
6 Sackvill t London, W.1 Pelephon R it 5878 
Educ Agents, Ext hed 1873 
Mess Gabbitas, Thrit . are personally acquainted with nearly ail School 
Principals in the country will also be wad | . supply full information about 
stablisiments giving a course of trainine in Domestic Economy, Secretarial Work, 





Horticulture 


Agriculture and 








NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS 
Sesitils 
k R EN CH. 
Yo mect the demand of parents secking a comifortabi HOME in which toeir - ons 


. receive the best TUITION in 
school man, born in France, 
t public school and university 
ated in the beautiful recion of 


may, following upon their publi chool education 
he FRENCH LANGUAGE, Mr. Watney, an ex publi 
has founded an institution 50 miles from Pari 









lines For this a ir se the Chateau de I 3 

the Forest of F« ainchleau. with 700 acres of magnificent shooting land, has Leen 
acquired He “a under ides nditions, eandidates receive the best instruction 
in french from highly French professors. Mininvum course three month 

Monthiv a and progress reported Only French spoken (compulsory) 


rsity men rhe 


to public school and wnive 
rsities of both 


? 
) 

, tennis, golf, ete., et Open only 
} authoritics of the Univs 


is highly re ed by the 





countries, 





Apply to: W. S. WATNEY, Chateau de Roulains, Valence-en-Brie (8. et M.) 
Authors, Enpetritinga, eo 
] ONAL D MASSE Y, Literary Agent. 
Successful autnors should communicate with Ronald Massey ff they have 


film rights for sale, The only English Agency in Los Angeles, the world 
entre for Moving ture Production. 


RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1, 











Sides, Is per Ib. rail paid. Christ1 Hams a speciality. Price H-t 
ances free EK MILES” AND CO Bacon Factory, B 
ae ‘OTTISH SHORTBREAD Made with Finest Danish Butter ; 
ched curely in tins 4c] nil each, inc ng postage D. NEAVE 
AND SONS, 8 Perth Road, Dundee othand 
PPLES for Christmas straight from Farm 40 Ih. be 
P Blenheim Orange, lds. : Cox's Orange, 22s. 6d. : good cooking, Lls.: all carriages 
paid. Fruit trees, 15s. dozen Ashenden, Chilham Fruit Farm, Chilham, Canterbury. 


TURKEYS, 


(HRISTMAS F PAT 


19s. each, Fat Geese 9s., 





























Prime Roasting Fowls 7s, Gd. pair Trussed, post paid.—KEENAN’S 
FARM, Rossearberyv, Cork, 
( HRISTM. \S POULTRY plendid lar Cock Turkeys 30s., 
2hs., 20s. each, Plump Hens is lés,, l4de., largest Fatted Geese lus i0s., 
Os.. Ss «plendid Harvest Fowls ' lus. pair, larve Boilers 6 78 Prussed, 
Postage paid Order early Miss DEMPSEY Farm, Rossearbery, Cork. 
7MAS TURKEYS, fine birds, 15s., 16s. to £1 each, Jarger 25s. 
A each, large Roasting Fowls and Ducks 9s. pai Boiling Fowls 6s. 6d. pair 
lrussed Post fre Miss KATHIE DONOVAN, Newtown, Rossearbery, 

7 MAS Te R KE YS.—Cocks £1 to 25s. each, Hens 16s. to 18s 
A each, Fat Geese 10s. each, Ducks 10 brace Roasting Fow 103, pair 
Irussed. Cash Miss CANTY. Froe Hoi Rosscarbery, Cork 

yM: _ POU! RY. Beautiful Peres breasted Turkeys from 
A fs. each, well fattened Geese I ach. Post Cash, Order earl . 
Mis "PARKER, Vietoria House, Rosscarbery. 

)RIME XM. AS BIRDS. Fat Geese 10s. each, excellent Turkeys 

from l2s. to £1, Post free, cash Mrs. DALY, Rosscarbery, Cork 
Miscellaneous. 
YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, SALES OF WORK, 
Handsome, novel, Hand ccloured Pottery, ‘Glass ire, ‘Trays. Certain 
suceess assured to purchasers of r Vases, Bowls, Fernpots, Trays. Every piece 
HAND-COLOURED Beautiful cok irings. Big profits. Customer writes ; Pottery 
supplied was much adimiree i sold t before eis If we had understood 
demand be ionohand shoul at ive been safe in having quite three times the amount 








Write for details ‘RAINBOW POTTERY CO., Dept 8," Lindfield, Sussex, 
AV * YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Arms, 

Crest, Motto r other ideas incorporated Artistic and original work 
from £2 2s, Specimens sent free.—HENRY b&b WARD i Mortimer Street, | ndon, 


W.i 


TTRACTIVE 


PRODUCTIONS FOR 


Artistic and quaint Hand-painted Suede 





UNCOMMON 


BAZAARS, LIBERAL DISCOUNT 
writing pads, handkerchief case serviette rings, bookmarkers, ete., in assorted 
colours Beautiful realistic artificial Flowers and real preserved Fern Highlv 
irtistic Bubble Glassware charming and excel ‘ signs. New, striking and skilful 
production in Pewter Pottery: wonderful n = mbling Pewter Samples 





call or ‘phone Victorla 
Street, London, 8 WoL 


ae 
| non application 
ulars upon applicati 


vent on approval. Full partic 
Dept. 20, 01 Victoria 


0 VICTORIA ART LOUNGE 
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A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.— Highest Value 
hd as me hg pt pe Fy gt er ore Lamm] oo 
Gold, £2 ” 1 ) » ) ety o oO} » arce 
Mr. 


returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken or 


otherwise). ania tion guaranteed by the reliable firm. 





CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
{Raat Teeth Bought.—Yours may be worth £2 per 
i tooth. (sll or post for cash.—Messrs. PAGET (Dept 58), 120 New Bond 


Street, and 219 Oxford Street. 





{OCKROACHES are loathsome, hard to exterminate except 

/ by using Blattis, easy guaranteed infallible remedy. Tins Is. 4d., 2+. 6d. 
4s. (d., post free from sole makers, HOWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Sheitield, 
or Chemists, Boots branches Stores. Larger size for exp rt, lower rates. 


HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL DISEASES, 
NORTHAMPTON, 





ANDREW'S 





rs 


T 


Vresident : The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., C.B.E. 
This Registered Hospital receives for treatment PRIVATE PATIENTS of the 
UPPER and MIDDLE CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches (in- 
cluding a Seaside Home at Lianfairfechan, North Wales), aud its numerous Villas are 
surrounded by over a thousand acres of park and farm, 
Vomntary boarders without certificates received 






Yor particulars apply to 
DANIEL F. RAMBAUT, M.A., M.D., 
Telephone: No. 5 Medical Superintendent. 
Dr. Rambaut can } n by ap »pointment on Wednesdays at 39 Harley Strect, W.1 





Telephone : 


Hotel Directorn. 











Murray Announces 





By A. A. W. RAMSAY, 


“ She has produced a trenchant and vigorous critici 
the whole 


——__——__.. 


IDEALISM AND 
FOREIGN POLICY 


A Study of the Relations of Great Britain with France 


and Germany, 1860-1878. 
M.A., Phil.D. 


2is. net 


sm of 

political attitude of those days, a criticism which 

is based on a careful study of the dip lomatic records. The 
result is a book which is both interesting and attractive.” 
limes. 





John Murray, 50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 


I. 








Mr. 


Murray Announces 





BERNADOTTE: 














Gidutinimoninis 
HOTEL CONSTANCE. 
: ee PRINCE AND KING, 1810-1844 
’ ‘ 7 : i 4 L Fs =O 
Very pleasant tuated, on a quiet corner, facing South. Within a stone's throw 
oF amt overtooking Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms, charmingly fur- ‘ 
pished on the lin ws of @ Private House, Gas fires and telephones in all bedrooms, By the 
tiood tood and good cooking. Own lock-up Garag Lift. Terms from 3$ guineas Bae ™NR > a ‘Ty T I 
weesly. From ! ie. 6d. a day. From &s. 64. a night (Bed, Ureakfast, Bath and Ri. Hon. Sit Dt NB AR I Ll NKET B ARTON, 
Attendance), Telephone: Paddington 6178 (Manageress S053). Mm. Ps. ee 
°9 109 A. 
N OOR COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel).- ONLY Hotel " Author of “ Bernadotte rhe irst Phase,” ete. 
ajoining Lschole ‘ olf Course ; magnificent a every room ; Bc lent Chis is the last volume of the trilogy on the romantic 
euisine, chef: tr juht ras-lires in bedrooms Easy reach sea, shops, churches, anc at : * 1 pope seu ea oe 
‘lood safe bathing shady garden (iood garages. Comfortable car fer bire a hesyegerel unique career ot the Ga n peasant who 
Summer and winter seasons, Write for illustrated booklet. Telephone: 189 vecame a reig ning sove reis gn. Illustrated 12s. net. 
Sidmouth. ; : ‘ ’ 
Imouth { “A piece of history which reads like romance.’ 

1/4 . . Tp , , Vane r . ‘ —Sun lay fimes 
] RIGHTON.—THE KING'S HOTEL. Centre best part of metic. 

Front. Reconstruction now complete. Hot and Cold water all bedrooms and all - . , 
modern improvements. Own market garden and Poultry Farm, Telephone 215. John Murray, 50a Albemarle Street, London, W. 1. 
J ONDON, KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the British Museum, | ee ee oe Ss 

A Hart Street, W.0.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance Hotel. Bedroom, | 
ireakfast, and attendan «, from ss. 6d. per night. Full taritf on application. Tele- 


Museum !2z ‘vlegrams : London.” 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find 


phone =. “ Kingsley, 





Hote! Comforts 





with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele. : 241. Lift. 
Bo! TRNEMOUTH : CR AG HALL.—Pte. Hotel. Finest Pos. 
‘Tariff on application to Egerton Hine, Prop. Tel. : * Cragged,"’ Bournemouth. 


"Phone: 269 B ‘mouth. 








} EFORMED INNS.—<Asik for Descriptive List (gratis) of 
170 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Reireshment House 
Association, Ltd. 
P_R.HLA., Ltd., St. George’s House, 198 Regeat Street, W. 1. 
MAKE YOUR CHRISTMAS PRESENT A BOOK, 
LAMLEY & CO., 
THE SOUTH KENSINGTON BOOK SHOP (near S.K. Station), 
1, 3, & 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S. KENSINGTON, S.W. 7. 
POOKS FOR CHILDREN 
BOOKS TOR STUDENTS AND BOOKLOVERS. 
Christmas Catalogues of New and Old Books now ready. 


On Saturday, December 12th, we keep open until 6 p.m. 








£105 IN PRIZES 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN POLITICS? 
If so, write for particulars of the 
Competition in connection with the 


HOME STUDY COURSES 


of the 
Anti Socialist and 
Anti-Communist Union. 
Subjects Taught : 
Principles of Anti-Socialism, 
Political Public Speaking, 
Elementary Economics. 





Free 12-page booklet, 
“Do You Nuow Your Ca - 
vot 
THE SECRETARY, 


Anti-Socialist and Anti-Communist Union 
(Dept. ©0), 
‘. Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 











A. M. PHILPOT 





The Tcheka: 


sy GEORGE 





The Red Inquisition 
POPOFFE. 


A terrible indictment of a terrible institution.”—The Right Hon. 
Sir Ww ILLIAM Joynson-Hicks, M.P. ** More exciting than any novel 
of adventure.”"—Tiines. ron : 6d. net. 
Suburb 
By ALLAN MONKHOUSE, author of “ My Daughter 
Helen,” ete. 
“Charm, wisdom and humour are apparent in each single sketch. 
» « Mr. Monkhouse is irre te."—New States 5s. net. 
My Permitted og 
By BASIL MACDON \LD a \STINGS 
A true English gossip of the pen.” kman, 
Fronti és. net 
100 Second Best Poems 
Chosen by C. LEWIS HIND. 

“The best in poetry from which joy and strength consolation 
and inspiration, can be drawn.”—VPoetry Review, 2s. 6d. net. 
FICTION 

Fraulein Else 
By ARTHUR SCHNITZLER. 
‘ Worthy to be placed with the best work of Flaube 
Times Literary Supplement 
*‘ Everybody will read he r brief story, of course, and , . will 
ad her haunting them. linstrated London News, 5s. net, 
16 to 21 
By ROBIN DOUGLAS 
A frank recore of the early vicissitudes of Mr. Norman Douglas 
son. 
“A great deal stranger than fiction.”"—T.P.’s an 1 ¢ l’s Weekl 
7s. 6d. net. 
The Man Himself 
Presented by A. M. WILLIAMSON (\{rs. C. ™ 
_— umson). 
rattling story of the love adventures of typical American 
man. 7s. 6d. net, 
* Ouite uncommon.”—The New Cambridy 








A. M. PHILPOT, LTD., 
69 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1. 
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CECIL PALMER’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


| 





Do you 
Believe 


GHOSTLAND 
By ELLIOTT O'DONNELL 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH 
COMPOSERS 


in 6/- net 
Ghosts ? 


Music 
By JOSEPH HOLBROOKE 15/- net 
a a = 
THE MEDITATIONS OF A 
Philosophy PROFANE MAN 
By “H:” 6/- net 
A THE LETTERS & MEMOIRS 
Mid- OF SIR WILLIAM HARDMAN 
Victorian (The Mid-Victorien Pepys) 
Pepys Annotated and Edited by S. M. ELLIS 


Illustrated 25/- net 


EVERY BOY’S OPEN-AIR BOOK 


eral 


Book ee 
Sax By R. THURSTON HOPKINS. 6/- net 
Boys lilustrated in colour and black-and-white 
EEE = 
England ENGLAND OF DICKENS 
of Dickens By WALTER DEXTER 15/- net 
Medeun MODERN PSYCHISM 
Psychism By A. BASEDEN BUTT 7/6 net 


eee 


Brilliant THE LOVE LETTERS OF AN 
and ANARCHIST 
on By RICHARD HOPE 7/6 net 
OOK 
a Cl . 
enone DAPHNE GROWS DOWN 
Nonsense 
Novel now By HETTY SPIERS and LANGFORD 
being REED, Authors of “ Potter's Clay.” 


produced 7/6 net 
as a Film 











CECIL PALMER 


49 CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 














SONGS fhe 
SOLWAY 


AND OTHER VERSES By 


LADY ASHMORE 


26 net 


“It isa simple but genuinely touc ies 
art whi \ Lady Ashmore emp, 

there isan ailing grace and, te nde 
ness. otsman 
“Some of Lady Ashmore's ver ses mi ght, 
indeed, be seeped iccmee complete Burns 
without anybody noticing.”” Daily News 





Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., London 














SECOND EDITION 


MOTOR RAMBLES 
THROUGH FRANCE 


By FRANK C. RIMINGTON. With illustrations in 
colour by EVELYN J. RIMINGTON. 15/- net. 





Manchester Guardian: “ The author’s informa- 
tion, especially on history and architecture, is 


always illuminating.” 











i erieteeeentetieeenel 





Na TO ORANGE ST. W.C. yt 





METHUEN'S CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


Messrs. Methuen will be pleased to send their 
full list of Christmas Books to any applicant. 





Always Welcome 


THE paved OF RUDYARD KIPLING 


Ask to si the various volumes 
to suit eve ery pocwet. 


New Books by E. V. Lucas 


ZIGZAGS IN FRANCE and Various Essa 


THE CHARLES LAMB ae? 7 6s. net 
( isk for a list of the E L. Compantonable 
Books a of the “WW ndcrer” pe a 


Poetical ii 
A CHOICE OF CAROLS 


H. PRINCESS MARIE LOUISE, G.B.E. 2s. 6d. net. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN VERSE 





They are priced 





iys 6s. net. 





r A. METHUEN. Gs. net. ither, 7s. 6d. 
THE OPEN ROAD 
> Ve EOS A istrated. 10s. Gd. net. Also Foct 
Edition. “Clot h, 6s. net; Leather, 7s. Gd. ne 


Romance and Thrills 
THE CLAYHANGER FAMILY 


Ry ARNO! 


SAM THE SUDDEN 
Ry P 


y P. G. WODEHOUSE. 7s. 6d. net 
THE GOLDEN FLEECE 
By H. C. BAILEY. 7s. 6d. net 
THE THIRD WARNING 
By AUGUSTUS MUIR. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SLOANE SQUARE MYSTERY 


By HERBERT ADAMS. 3s. 6d. net. 





NETT. 10s. 6d. net 





Laughter _and_Beguilement 
COLONELS 


By H. M. BATEMAN. Wit In luction by Captain 
HAR my G ik ALL. AM, 10s. Gd. ret. 


THE MONEY BOX | 
A CASUAL COMMENTARY ne 
QUAINT SPECIMENS cei “~e 
AT THE BLUE MOON 0 agai 


3B. WYNDHAM LEWIS 


THE HEART OF LONDON 


ae Be Ve 
Gifts for Children 
PLAYTIME & COMPANY 


By E. V. LUCAS. Pictures by Er: 


WHEN WE WERE VERY YOUNG 
A Nursery Class sic. Dy A. A. MILNE. Pictures by E. = 
rd. 7s. 6d. net. Lea 
Two Song-books from W HEN WE WERE VE ‘RY YOL NG 
Music by H. FRASER-SIMSON, 


FOURTEEN SONGS ‘ 
7s. 6d. net. Gift liti 

THE KING’S BREAKFAST 

THE VERY GOOD WALKERS 


By MARJORY ROYCE and BARBARA E. TODD. Illus 
trated by H. R. Milk 7s. 6d. net. 


THE hs -5 rg S BOOK OF PRAISE. 


CAULAY. 6s, net. 


74) 
a 


MORTON. 3s. Gd. act. 





t H. Shepard. 


n, 10s. Gd. net. 
3s. 6d. net. 


E. M. RODGERS and WINIFRED MAR dg dee 1. 
THE ADVENTURE CLUB e 
SE FYLEMAN,. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net 
FAIRIES AND FRIENDS 
» ROSE FYLEMAN. 3s. 6d. net, 


Ask for a list of ae Children’s Books by Ro 
Fyleman. 3s. 6d. net each. 








METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 
36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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__MUDIE'S: 


ho is your 


favourit 
author- 


N whatever direction your 
literary taste may lie, you 
can always be sure of a con- 
stant supply of books by 
your favourite author from Mudie’s Library. 
A moderate subscription, and you have the 
world’s best books at your beck and call. 
Latest fiction is available on the day of 
publication and we always have a compre- 
hensive stock of “ out-of-print’ books 
covering an extensive range of subjects. 
Write to-day for prospectus and 
particulars of our Library Service. 
Specialists in Book-binding. 
Book-selling, Stationery and 
Theatre ticket depariments. 


















SELECT-LIBRARY'LTD. 
30/34 New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 1. 
48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 4. 
132 Kensington High Street, W. 8. 














GAY & HANCOCK, LTD. 
Just Published. Demy Svo, pp. 396, cloth. 16/- net, 


Kate Douglas Wiggin As Her Sister Knew Her 
By NORA ARCHIBALD SMITH. 


This interesting book by Katr Dovetas Wioecrn’s SISTER is a 
delightful supplement to Mrs. Wiggin’s “My Garden of Memory.” 
It is a collection of incidents and reminiscences of the most intimate 
kind, containing many things which Mrs, Wiggin natur: ally omitted 
from her own book, but which all her readers will be glad to get, 





Second Edition. Cr, Svo. Cloth Gilt. 2/6. Tostage 
THE CHARM OF TEACHING CHILDREN 
By WILLIAM ROBB. 


“Teachers will revel in this unusual, stimulating and wholesome 
volume. "__Educational Times. 
‘This is an excellent book. . .. We close the book with a sigh, 
for it is all too short; yet there is food for thought in every 
chapter. It should go far.”—Schoolmester 





BEAUTIFUL BIRD BOOKS 


Illustrated by ROLAND GREEN. 





Birds and their Young. By T. A. Coward, M. Sc., ete. 
Author of “ The Birds of the British Isles and Their Eggs,” et 
With 12 Mounted Plates in Colour and 32 Plates in 
Ink by Rotanp Green, F.Z.S. Size 10in. by 74in., Mg 

' * a 10/6 net. 

Birds in Flight. By W. P. Pycraft, F.Z.S., A. L.S., etc. 
With 12 Mounted Plates in Colour, 8 Llack and W hite VPlates 
and 9 Line Illustrations by Rotanp Grern, F.Z.S. Size 10in, 
by 7hin., cloth gilt. 15/- net, 

Birds One Should Know : Beneficial and Mischievous. 


S By Canon Theodore Wood. 
With 8 Mounted Plates in Colour, 16 Plates in Biack-and-White, 
Z 





and 1835 Text Jilustrations by Rotanp Green, F LS, Size 
l0in. by 7hin., cloth. Yhird Edition. 7/6 net. 

© One has nothing but unbounded gratitude for such a hook which 
ought to be on everybody’s shelves. This is a book of unique 


charm.”’—Spectater. 
“ Of the illustrations it is impossible to speak too highly.’’-—VField. 
“As for the book iiself, with its very fine coloured plates and 
Wlack-and-white illustrations by Roland Green, one can hardly speak 
too highly of the care which has evidently been taken over its pro- 
duction, and its moderate price is a pleasant surprise in these 
expensive days.”’—-~Bookman. 


LONDON :: GAY & HANCOCK, Ltd. 
12 & 13 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C.2. 

















IIETATIVALIIG 





SANE SEX BOOKS 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, honest, straight- 

forward information there is only one choice, and that is The Life 

and Race Series published by the Proprietors of the 6d. Monthly 

Magazine, “ Health and Efficiency.” ‘The books do not pander to 

weakness or prejudice, and cannot possibly be confused with the 
other kind of literature sold in certain quarters, 


WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH CONTROL) ‘ 
By Dr G. Courtenay Brant - ; 6 ‘9 
Treating the subject frankly, fully, but without erotism. / 

THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 
By Dr. G. Courtenay Beare, 6 /9 
A Complete Guide to Marriage and Parenthood ese / 

INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES 
Ry Dr. G. Courtenay Brace, 

Before and After Marriage Difhc = solved by a 6 9 


Master Mind ... on ° eee 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN | 

By Water M. Gariicnan. 6/9 

A book that every woman must possess .. ove ove / 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 

The modern authentic edition = illustrated). 13 f. 

By Drs. R. T. Trait and Rorertson WatLvace, / 
MANHOOD By Cuarters Tuomrson. 3 - 

The Facts of Life presented to Men... eee ove / 
MATRIMONY By Mona Barro, 3 e 

The Truth about Marriage ... one eee one ove / 
WOMANHOOD By Mona Bairp. 3 y 

The Facts of Life for Women ... eco eco eee “ee 
GIRLHOOD By Mona Barron. 3 f 


The Facts of Life for Girls, beautifully explained eos 
BOYHOOD By Cuarrrs Tompson 

The Facts of Life for Boys, clearly ; und simply told ... 
THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; or, How 3 f 

to Love. by Wattrr M. so NAN. fie 
YOuTs AND MAIDENHOOD By Warter M. Gatriciuan, 3 / 

Of Sex Knowledge for Young Te ple ... eco eve " fs 
THE LURE OF LOVE 

By Dr. Row: xtson nig ack, M.B., C.M. 3 / 

A manual for future Brides and Benedicts yy? 
THE NEW ANATOMY OF HEALTH 

A Complete Lome Course of Tis un ing for Health and 4 / 

Vhysical Culture, by the Editor of “He oh h & Efficiency” ” i 
THE VEIL AND THE VISION By Water M. Gatticiian. / 

A Novel of Absorbing Human Interest ... a os ‘ie 
WOMAN IN CHILDHOOD, WIFEHOOD, AND 

MOTHERHOOD. by Ir. M. Sonrs-Conen. 

Illustrated with Plates, Scientific Drawings, Malt cone 21 6 


weraataie and a Mannikin Chart of Colours ... 








cts aoe eee 


ach price includes postage and a ccpy cf “ Health end Efi tency.” 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, EC. 4. 








PUSRPETTIOOS SM SAELLSTALEITETTE 











SRASILARLIIIAIIIALLATATLGIE: 


SAU USCREEUINIITE 











A PLAVARALNAURAABA AAR S LS cp) 


SEND A BOOK 


It is the mind that gives tone and zest to the 
whole being: provide refreshment for the mind by 


WPI 


VI 


sending a well-chosen book, and you will help your 


friend more by this gift than by any other, 
Call ov write for: 


>! 
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1. Christmas Catalogue. 

2. The Book of the Children’s Room. 
3. Beautifully Bound Books. 

4. Searce Hooks and Virst Editions. 


5. An Old House of Books (Illustrated). 


J.& EK. BUMPUS 
MITED 

350 O> oieed St., London, W.1 

By Appointment to His Majesty the King 

'Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 

















QUESTIONS of the HOUR 


By VISCOUNT MILNER, K.G. 


(Cheap Edition, 2s. net) 
This book contains Lord Milner’s credo and the final 
statement of his political ideals. It expounds not only 
his views of the future of the British Empire, but his 
suggestions for peace in industry and for social 
progress. Every sentence of it is applicable to the 
problems with which Britain is now confronted. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Ltd., ESincURci | 
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Books! — Most Expressive of Gifts 








GQ The Latest Issues Q Theological Works 


7 WEALISM AND FOREIGN POLICY. \ BISHOP HEADLAM’'S BOOKS. 
3 \. W. RAMSAY, M.A. PhiLD. A study of the wane Bees rinemmEa eS ——_— —— 
= etd 3 “Germany, [|| #* JESUS CHRIST IN HISTORY AND FAITH. ‘S 


Great Britain with France and 
21s. net 

















Lectures delivered at Harvard to correlate the 
historical picture and the religious conception of the 
Founder of Chi istianity 2nd Impression. Os, net. 

THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
Second [dition with a New VDreface. 12s. net 
eR] OTTE: ‘ : ss ae al oes 3 
— pont ge iia | THE LIFE AND TEACHING OF 
PRINCE s ‘ . JESUS THE CHRIST. 
. the Right Hon. Sir DUNBAR PLUNKET BARTON, | \ scholarly work Third hl “CSSIO rs net. 
I Hon \R N | . ‘ v work. } Impression, 12s. an 
| 





CLASSICAL STUDIES. 


By I. W. MACKATL, LL.D Lectures whose aim ts to 
emphasize the human value of the Classics 7s. Od. net 











Br, PC, KC, Author of “ Bernadotte : The First Phase,” 
etc. ‘This is the last volume of the trilogy on the romantic 
sid aluost uname career of Bemadotte irom Gascom Hf] DR. GORE'S SEARCHING MASTERPIECE. 


: eae ae : , | THE RECONSTRUCTION OF BELIEF. 
DUBLIN FRAGMENTS: Social and Historic. ‘tril f nego com ee ae Ye n 
; : : d V1 OL Or supTre Ww CONCE jt on. ss, 6 CL Cat 
| ADA PETEK Pour Illustrations in Colour, Art ae ee / 
ie oe eg: oa BELIEF IN GOD. 
BELIEF IN) CHRIST. 
SEA-WAKE AND JUNGLE TRAIL. \ THE HOLY SPIRIT AND THE CHURCH. J 
By H. WARINGTON SMYTH, CALG ee NEE os 
. Iliustrations py the .\uthor. 16 ret. | siete * ai saved ; —_— —_ 
, ; if rik FOURTH EVANGELIST. ‘ 
His Place in the Development of Religious Thought. 
By CHARLES FREDERICK NOLLOTH, A 
fresh investigation into the problems literary, In 








GAME TRAILS IN BRITESH COLUMBEA. 
\ BRY \N \ ILLIAMS, B.A. 


estrated 21s. net 

d torical, and psychological presented by the author 

THE 3rd (KING'S OWN) HUSSARS, L] & ehip and conteuts of the Fourth Gospel. 00s: 60. net 
1911-1919, THE NATION AND THE CHURCH, 

i By BERTRAM POLLOCK, K.C.V.O., D.D 

The Bishop make an appeal to all who are mterested 


1 
i 
in the contribution which the Chureh has to mal 


THE SCOTS GUARDS IN THE GREAT WAR, in the National Life. ac 
1914-1918, CHRISTIANITY IN POLITICS. 


By Licut.-Col. W. T. WILLCOX, CM. 
ae ess Sun thes 


1 1 
Work th ( 


ORAING Pad be a I \ Ad be onal ‘ e 7 e . * 

| WRNT Kk PETRE, WITLERID | WAT rane By the Rev. HW. W. FOX. D.S.O. Preface by the 

neral Sir CECIL LOWTHER, We cx, Cm. “Ta ) ‘ | 1 

\n official epie of the t ticth century 21s. net Rev. H. R. L. SuHepparp. his book seeks to show q 
the way in which the present political system of this 


; ie ‘country should be interpenctrated with the spirit of 
SOME RECORDS OF THE WINGFIELD Christianity. “ age 
FAMIELY. ; 
IOHN M. WINGEIELD, D.S.O Tile MSE EK ARLIEST DA Ss. 
10s. OF. net By TYCHICUS \n original word-picture olf 
the carliest days of Christianity, written as it 
MEMORIES AND HOPES. appeared to an author of the period 7s. Od. net 
a fico ihionyees pea ca ics Dac Tg aaa pe THE FAITH OF A MODERN CHURCHMAN. 
By the Rev. Canon M. G. GLAZIE- BROOK, D.D. 
A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. The Second (Revised and Enlarged) Edition of this 
by Sir SIDNEY LEE. Fourth Edition ihe eviecd popular initial volume of the Medern Churechman’s 
Version, B vritt now i seat. oi a a: eek Library. With a New Chapter on “ Sin.” 5s, net. 
= —* a k LIFE & LETTERS OF WM. BOYD 
E. T. BUSK: A PIONEER IN FLIGHT. | ~ CARPENTER, 














With a Memoir if \. Busk, Flight Comm., RONJALS (formerly Bishop of Kipon). 
1» PISk NRch. Bhesctenti one -. b ont | ‘ : ‘ : ee 
RY | , Pe Rena. Renee eye seas 1) the Rev. H. D. A. M AJOR, D.D. The charm 
psi | of personality of this great Victorian preacher 1s 
REMINISCENCES. | J well displayed in his deters, With Mlustrations. 
+] 1 EMILY KINNAIRD.” Iilust: ee ae ‘ 
\. , I } LY KINNATRI | ‘ : n y, ! . 16 . nel J 
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TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


JOHN MURRAY, 50a Albemarle Street, London, W. I. 
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STALKING BIG GAME 


WITH A CAMERA 
IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA 


By 


With a Preface by 


SIR SIDNEY 


MARIUS MAXWELL 


F. HARMER, 


K.B.E., etc., Director of the British Museum (Nat. Hist.) 


A clear and authoritative account of the habits of the greater 
African fauna, accompanied by a unique series of 113 plates 


from photegraphs by the author. 


“The public libraries of Great Britain ought 
to absorb the whole very limited supply of the 
best book of its kind that we have ever seen, 
The author has brought to h’s task apprecia 
tion of the work of others in the same field 
(nor is he slow to acknowledge it). Honest 
emulation spurred him to great achievements, 
and twenty years of study helped to increase 
them. He learned the ways and the minds of 
his subjects, and took risks that make the 
blood run cold and suggest suicide. There 
are a score of angry clephanis taken at fifteen 
yards’ distance; a charging rhinoceros, which, 
as it falls, is at still closer range; and a superb 
view of the truculent buffalo with only a bush 
intervening and the click of the shutter the 
operator's only defence ! 2. .) Neither in 
the cssential nor the incidental is anything 
wanting to make this book most valuable 
to-day, mvaluable to-morrow.” 

MaAxciester GUARDIAN, 


Chis book contains the finest series of photo- 
eraphs of the larger African fauna that has 
yet been published; and Mr. Maxwell is to be 
congratulated on the skill and courage which 
have enabled him to obtain pictures so clear 
and full of detail Mr. Maxwell, like most 
animal photographers, owes his mspiration to 
Schillings, the German naturalist and 
hunter. Since then both Dugmore and 
Russel Roberts, with better equipment, have 
published many excellent photographs of wild 
amimals, while many others have taken good 
pictures. Mr. Maxwell, however, has sur- 
passed them all.”-—Tite Times. 


“The book itself and the photographs are 
magnificent, and it is almost impossible not to 
speak of them in superlatives. Certainly 
among all the volumes which have lately 
appeared containing photographs of wild 
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Royal dto. 32s. Od. net. 
animals in Africa and other places we have 
seen none that approaches this in beauty. . 
Photographing big game is far finer sport than 
shooting, and when it is done as Mr. Maxwell 
does it, it is also more dangerous to the sports- 
man. ‘The letterpress in this bock 1s excellent, 
for it describes his experiences with con- 
siderable skill, and at not too great a length.” 
—NaArion AND ATITENAEUM. 


“In Stalking Big Game with a Camera Mr. 
Maxwell has brought together one of the most 
remarkable series of photographs, strung 
gether by an animated narrative, which 
ever been put between the covers of a book. ... 
The vigour and detail of these photographs < 
astonishing : we get the expression of the sur- 
prised elephant or the action of the galloping 
viratle as if we, too, had witnessed it as he did 
from a few yards’ distance. We see a 
herd of wildbeeste on the shores of a lake with 
Mount Shomboli behind them, or buffalo walk 
ing through scrub (one of the fiercest of com- 
bative animals), standing staring at the camera 
a few feet away from him; or a lovely line of 
amingoes, and most particularly a 
quite wonderful series of pi otographs of 
elephants close and far. This is a book which 
will live, and will keep Mr. Maxwell's memory 
vreen, with the gratitude of coming genera- 
sions, When the hippopotamus and the giraffe 
have gone down to the mammoth and the 
COBSERVER, 
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dodo.” 


“Uf there are any more beautiful series of 
photographs of great game in the natural sur- 
roundings than those as produced in Stalking 
Big Game with a Camera, we have not seen 
them. —Pienp. 
* The book beats zoos and museums hollow.” 
From a letter written to Tim Times by Mr, 
Jousx GaLswortny. 


ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LIMITED. 
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